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For the Companion. 


THE GIANT FIRECRACKER. 


It was the morning of the Fourth of July. 
The little village of North Jericho was experien- 
cing the first lull in the midst of its patriotic 
uproar. 

Groups of boys who had been prodigal of 
their torpedoes and firecrackers were clustered 
oefore the village store, hunting here and there in 
the dust for an unexploded cracker, or talking 
shrilly about the next best way of making an | 
appropriate racket in honor of the day. | 

Many an envious eye followed each motion of | 
some more fortunate boy while he proudly threw | 
a cracker at the heels of a loafing dog, or 
with a superb effort at unconcern touched 
off a whole bundle ‘‘at one lick.” 

This latter was considered a_ wilful 
extravagance, and called forth, from those 
who had nothing left, such remarks as 
these : 

‘Aint you mean!”’ 

«Lemme have one, will ver?” 

‘Lemme use your punk a minute ?” 

“T'll bet I can chuck one up an’ make it 
go off higher’n you can.” 

“Tl bet you can’t!” 

While this animated discussion waxed 
and waned, Tom Hartshorn, with a few of 
his friends, was peering into the window of 
the store. 

Tom had easily acquired the leadership 
of the village boys. In the first place, he 
was the son of the minister; and that 
distinction counted for a great deal in 
North Jericho. Then he was generous, 
loyal to his friends, and very fond of 
boisterous fun. 

“Aint it a buster ?’’ whispered a young- 
ster. The little boy nudged Tom confi- 
dentially in the ribs, and pointed at a huge 
red cylinder behind the glass. 

The sight that touched the hearts of the 
youth of North Jericho with a pang of 
desire was a huge firecracker, eighteen 
inches long, which reposed with the air of 
a Chinese mandarin upon a bed of white 
cotton wool. 

It was the largest cracker ever seen in 
the county. It seemed to look down with 
contempt upon the pigmy crackers which 
the boys had bought. It glared at their 
faces with a kind of insolence. Its stolid 
front seemed to say to Tom, ‘I’m not for 
such as you!” 

What a Cracker! 
spelled with a capital C. 

Mr. Cluster, who was postmaster, hard- 
ware dealer, dry-goods merchant, grocer, 
butcher and town clerk in one, had ordered 
this cracker, not for the vulgar sake 
of profit, but from a sentiment of pure 
patriotism. 

“I guess North Jericho can afford to 
have as big a cracker as any place in the 
hull United States,”’ he said, apologetically, 
to his wife. 

To North Jericho, then, had come this 
proud honor; and each of her boys coveted 
the possession of the giant noise-maker. 

“It's the biggest I ever saw,” said Tom, 

With the air of one who sets himself up as an 
authority. 
crowd, for Tom had once been to Boston. In 
consequence, the cracker gained dignity. 

“I'm goin’ to ask pa to buy it for me,” said 
Jim Johnson, the son of the village blacksmith, 
With an air of confidence. 

A few boys looked at the lad in envy; but this 
admiration was soon shattered by Tom, who 
auswered, scornfully : 

“Buy it! I guess you will! Do you think 
your father would spend a dollar’n a half on noise 
for you, Jim 2?” 





It could only be 


“Well, I guess yourn wouldn’t, Tom Harts- 
horn!"* retorted Jim. 

As Tom’s father had a salary of five hundred 
dollars a year for his services, a part of which 
Was, according to the established custom of the 
Place, paid in farm produce, it was highly 
probable that Jim was right. 

In comparison with the minister, the black- 
Smith was rich; but this obvious fact had never 
Occurred to the people of North Jericho. 


it. But I’ll stump him to buy the cracker. The 
| fellow that gets that cracker beats!”’ 
This was a new way to settle a quarrel. Tom 


This statement was conclusive to the | 


Nevertheless, this taunting reply, delivered in 
his own coin, discomfited the minister’s son. 

‘*What'll you bet ?’’ demanded Tom, hotly. 

“T aint mean ’nough to bet on a sure thing.”’ 

“Oh, you’re not, are you ?”’ 

Tom clenched his fists. 

At this juncture the boys stopped firing their 
crackers and torpedoes, and ranged themselves, 
according to their sympathies with the one or the 
other, about Tom or Jim. 

“No, I won't fight him!’ said Tom to his 
bosom companion. ‘I can whip him. He knows 


hardly knew why he had said such a foolish 
thing. He had nothing to buy the cracker with, 








Tom felt himself in honor bound to meet his 


Hartshorn’s house, and there impatiently awaited 


own “stump,’’ which Jim had shrewdly turned ; Tom, much to the uneasiness of his mother, who 


upon him. 
about him as he went up the street toward | 
home. | 


“Can’t we take up a collection ?’’ suggested | set off a cannon down by the grove. 
That's nothing. 


one. 
“T aint got any money,”’ admitted one. | 
*t spent every cent for crackers yesterday,”’ | 
owned another. 
“I’ve gota quarter left to buy pinwheels, and 
a rocket, and Roman candles,”’ said a third. 
“Lemme see ‘em!’ interjected 
*“When’ll yon fire ’em off ?”” 


His companions clustered faithfully | was not slow to suspect some mischief. 


*“What does this mean ?"’ she asked. 
“Oh, it’s nothing, mother. They're going to 
That’s all. 


” 


“You'll be very careful, my son,’ she answered, 


anxiously. 


“Oh, yes!”’ said Tom, slamming the door, and 


disappearing around the corner of the parsonage. 


Tom’s eyes glittered peculiarly when he joined 


another. | his eager companions. His cheek was as flushed 
as a nervous girl's. 


His manner was unnatural 


“Oh, to-night some time. What have you got, !and excited. He plunged his hands into his 


Tom?” 
Tom shook his head disconsolately. 











What a Cracker! 


| and had not the smallest reason to suppose that 
his father would buy it. 

The two boys looked at each other with an air 
of fierce bluster. Jim felt humiliated. The boys 
on his side were of the poorer boys of the town. 
It was doubtful if all six of them could raise a 
dollar as the result of doing a week's chores. 

The boys all lixed Tom. He was never “stuck 
up.’” He wasn’t ashamed to notice the raggedest 
boy in the village, and divide his marbles besides. 

But now about half of them drew off from him 
as if they were his sworn enemies. 

A volley of lighted firecrackers and torpedoes 
was briskly exchanged. Dinner-time interrupted 
these preliminary hostilities. As Jim moved off, 
escorted by his tribe, he fired a parting shot: 

“Say, Tom, we'll come to the store at two 
o'clock, and if you don’t get the cracker you’re 
stumped !”” 

The boys marched away, singing at the top of 
their lungs, each on a very flat key of his own: 





tree!’ 


“We'll hang Tom Hartshorn to a sour apple- , 


‘not a penny in his pocket. He stared at a bird 
vacantly and dejectedly. 

“Tl bet you dasn’t come ‘round an’ meet 
Jim,” spoke up one of his admirers, a little 
contemptuously. 

‘You just come around and see!’’ said Tom, 
| with compressed lips. ‘I’ve got to go home. I 
hear the bell. Come ‘round after dinner.” 

Tom started off on a quick trot up the street to 
| his little white home under the broad-sweeping 
elms. 

It was about a quarter before two o'clock that 
a procession of hooting boys tramped along the 
street of the sleepy village down towards its 
single store. One of them beat a drum; another 
flaunted an extemporized patriotic banner; 
another blew a tin horn, whose squawking end 
rested on the shoulders of the boy ahead. 

Now and then a sharp explosion testified to the 
fact that it was still the Fourth of July, and that 
ammunition was not yet wholly exhausted. 

The boys were all in a state of suppressed 
(excitement, They had assembled by Mr. 









pockets, held them there with trembling emphasis, 
Tom had | and 


walked towards his cronies with all the 
swagger he could assume. 

‘Hello, Tom! Here heis! Got it, Tom ?’’ 

Tom nodded his head vigorously, and 
put his left hand upon his mouth with a 
threatening gesture. 

For a few minutes he experienced the 
elation of preéminence which his nature 
craved, yet from which his heart bitterly 
recoiled. But it was now, he thought, too 
late to undo, to go back. He could only 
go on. 

“Hurrah for Tom! Hurry up to the 
store! We'll come it over Jim!’ the boys 
shouted. 

“Did your ma give it to you?’ one of 
the boys asked in a whisper. 

“N-no,’’ answered Tom, confidentially 
and hesitatingly, ‘“‘you see—well—no mat- 
ter; it’s a dead secret.’’ 

A dead secret it remained. 

The boys were at fever heat. Before the 
village store the two parties ranged them- 
selves. It had been decided that Tom’s 
faction should pretend not to be able to 
buy the wonderful cracker, and should 
allow Jim to taunt them until, at the last 
moment, Tom should stalk in, purchase it, 
brandish it in the face of the enemy, and 
so put them to ignominious rout. 

This programme was carried out with 
singular fidelity. There was not a hitch in 
the performance. 

“You'll have to be keerful, Tommy,”’ 
said the storekeeper to the panting boy. 
“You've got to get a good ways off when it 
*splodes. I'll put it in a shoe-box with 
cotton waddin’. That’s the right change. 
I didn’t know the parson approved of your 
wastin’ money so. What did he say about 
the heathen last Wednesday ev’nin’ ?” 

Tom blushed deeply. He stammered 
an explanation, and retired in a hurry, 
surrounded by his hooting admirers. But 
The Cracker went with him. 

At the sight of that superb firecracker in 
Tom's possession, Jim's party, to a boy, 
forsook their discomfited leader. They 
even joined with recreant gusto in an 
improvised song which was supposed to 
carry with it the sting of contempt and of 
victory : 

Jim, Jim, Jim, 
Go and take a swim. 

Jim, jealous and angry, refusing Tom's 
sarcastic invitation to “give in and come 
and see her go off,’’ turned his back upon 
the party and went to swim, the most lonely 

boy in Jericho on that glorious day. 

‘*Where’ll you set her off, Tom ?’’ asked one of 
his new party. 

“In the grove,”’ said Tom, mindful of what he 
told his mother. 

“T'll bet it’ll make the biggest noise ever heard 
‘round these parts,’’ ventured one. 

“Ts it bigger‘n Bunker Hill cannon ?”’ 

“Bunker Hill cannon!’ Tom sneered with 
infinite contempt; ‘’tisn’t anything to this 
cracker! Haven't I been to Boston ?” 

“Say, boys, let’s set it off in front of Jim’s 
house. That'll be fun!” 

This suggestion was received with enthusiasm 
and carried into effect unanimously. 

Jim lived at the further end of the town in a 
little house, with no other near. Opposite it was 
asand heap. In the house was Maidie Johnson, 
Jim’s sick sister. She was indeed very ill; in 
fact, the doctor despaired of saving his little 
patient. He called it typhoid fever. 

She was a pretty, gentle girl and every one 
liked her. The boys did not know that Maidie 
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was so very ill, and Jim was not there to tell| hollow victory, bought at a price he had not| ‘I want to see Tom. 
dared to think of yet. 


them. 


And now—to crown it all | 


As most of the North Jericho fathers had gone | —Maidie, a girl, a little, sick girl; to kill a girl | 


down to Jericho Centre, where there was a great | with a stolen firecracker! 


celebration, with a speech by a prominent con- 
gressman, the boys had it all their own way. 
The procession, with Tom at its head, stormed | 


What was he to do? 
Tom made one great dash. Only to seize it— 


to wrench forth the burning fuse, to put it out! 


The fuse sizzled and shot forth sparks. The | 


Can’t he come in for a | 
minute ?” | 
She was out of danger, then, and Jim ran over 
to bring him. Tom came in on tiptoe, and sat | 
down trembling beside the sick girl’s bed. 
His prepared speeches had hopelessly evap- 
orated. He did not know what to say, and so he 





its way down toward the blacksmith’s house. It | fire was very near the cracker, but Tom was | said nothing at all. 
gathered numbers and momentum as it surged | undaunted. 


along, until it comprised all the boys in the 
village—with the exception of Jim. 

“I say, Tom, put it under a barrel!” 

‘‘Naw, put her under a tin can!” 

‘Put it under a washtub!”" 

“There aint none big enough !”" 

‘‘Let’s have a volcano! Bury it up all but the 
fuse!” 

“I'll give you a nickel to let me set it off.” 

“T'll give you ten cents!” 

It was finally agreed that the cracker should be 
passed from hand to hand with the privilege of 
close inspection before it was set off. Tom 
watched its travel with acute interest, with a 
word of instruction to each one. 

“Say, Patsy, don’t you hold her with the fuse 
down. It might go off and kill you. 
know enough, Bill, to hold her with two hands " 
Supposin’ you drop her! Where'd you be?” 

But where and how to set it off? 
momentous decision was not arrived at without | 
much excited discussion. 
his own way. 

The boys crowded about Tom and The Cracker 
until he became impatient and angry. 

“Here, you, get away there!” he yelled, | 
authoritatively. ‘Dropthat punk! You'll have 
it off!" 

Tom slowly placed the giant cracker, end up, 
upon a flat stone, and the stone was placed in 
the road in front of the gate. 

A careworn woman was watching the boys 
apprehensively from the house opposite. She 
did not dare to ask them to go away, fearing that 
it would arouse their contrariness and make | 
matters worse. 

She hoped at every moment that they would 
tire out and go away. There were so many of 
them crowded about that she could not tell what 
they were doing. 

She tiptoed back to the sick-room, and closed | 
the door softly, to shut out all the noise possible. | 

Maidie could bear no noise or jar. She had 
suffered all the long, hot night from the bursting 
and bellowing, the popping and ringing, which 
usher in the Day of Independence, but they were 
at a little distance. 

Boys do not think what the Fourth of July 
means to the sick. The Glorious Fourth is to 
them the Terrible Fourth. 

Tom put his cracker in place, amid the breath- 
less hush that so momentous a_ performance 
demands. The cracker seemed to leer at its 
owner. Tom was fascinated by its appearance, 
and lingered over his attentions. | 

“Aw, hurry up! Don’t be all day, Tom!” 
broke from an impatient admirer. 

At last Tom waved his hand impressively, and 
the group widened and retired to a safe distance. 
Tom’s back was to the house; thus the cracker 
was still hidden from the anxious woman’s sight. 

Twenty boys held their breath in suspense. 
Tom hesitated unaccountably, and then, with a 
sudden motion, applied the punk to the long 
fuse. The slight smoke curled up languidly. 
Tom stepped aside. | 

Some of the boys put their fingers in their 
ears. Most of them hid behind thé stone wall, | 
but one or two ran behind the blacksmith’s shop. 
Who knew what mischief this Chinese engine 
would do? 

At the moment that Tom moved, he revealed 
to the sick girl’s mother this enormous cracker 

looming right up 
before her front 
door, and about to 
go off. 

At the sight she 
rushed to the door. 
The explosion 
might be the very 
thing that would 
make a turn for 














the worse in her 
daughter’s condi- 
tion. 


She cried out, 
with a voice vibra- 
ting with horror, 
and made terrible 
by the authority of 
maternal anxiety. 

“Boys! Put that 
thing out!’ 

At this sound the 
boys took to their 
heels and ran a 
short distance 
away. But Tom 
stood in the middle 
of the street, rooted to the spot. 
frightened cry had startled him. 

“Tom Hartshorn!’’ shrieked 
‘Put it out! There’s sickness here. 


The mother’s 


Run! 


heart. 
the thing, when there came a flash, a tremendous 
report that shook the house, that rattled the | broke down, and cried as if his heart would 
panes of the houses down the single street. 
from the street was dashed in her face. 


deck,” said a 
admiringly. 


| think. 


| dreadful silence filled the dark room. 


The woman watched him with her hand at her 
It seemed to her that he was just upon 


Dirt | 
| 


She did not wait to see what became of Tom; 


with a shriek she dashed into the house to her | hero of the county. 
daughter’s bed. 


When the boys rushed forward, they found | 


Tom lying on his face, at the foot of the sand 
heap, senseless. 
his face was blackened by the powder. 
red tissue paper, covered with Chinese writing 
and blood, clung to and covered his right hand. 

They laid Tom on his mother’s bed at home. | 
Don’t you| The outstretched hand had grasped what it could, 
and in its attempt had protected his face from 
| injury; but the explosion had torn away two 
This | fingers. 


The neighbors turned him over; 
A bit of 


‘It’s the luckiest escape I ever heerd on,”’ said 


Each boy wanted it| Mr. Cluster. 


‘‘He reminds me of Casabianca on the burnin’ 


‘*Who’d ’a’ thought he had the grit in him ?”’ 
‘‘His mother must be greatly set up about it.”’ 
“Such heroism,’’ concluded the schoolmaster, 


“reflects honor on Jericho, on the whole county, 
and on the day we celebrate.” 


That evening, when all the inhabitants of 


North Jericho were still extolling Tom’s wonder- 


ful heroism, the wounded lad turned to his 


mother and said, feebly : 


“I’m not a fine fellow. I’m not what they 
I'm nothing but a thief! I took a dollar 
and a half from your bureau drawer —’* There 
he broke down. 

For a moment she did not answer him. A 
Tom, a 
thief! Her Tom—her son, the minister's son, 
had stolen money, like a common thief! 

“I'd rather you'd have lost your whole hand !”’ 
said Mrs. Hartshorn, hoarsely. 

“Yes,’’ sobbed Tom. 

Then his mother began to sob too, and they 
cried together. But before long she had kissed 
forgiveness into the lad’s hurt soul and body, and 
then he slept. 

But now dark rumors went about the village. 

*“Tom’ll pull through,’’ it was said, ‘but the 
shock sent Maidie into convulsions.”’ 

Reports came thick and fast that she was dying 
—was dead; that the explosion had changed her 
disease; that she was going mad—that she had 


| gone mad—that she would be an idiot if she lived. 


A week after that Tom was out again, with his 
right hand inasling. When the boys crowded 
about him he turned his back upon them and 
walked away. 

Jim, the blacksmith’s son, followed him, and 
was for fighting it out with Tom on the spot. 
But Tom was so pitifully penitent, and besides, 
who could fight a boy who had lost two fingers ? 

When people stopped him, patted him on the 


| shoulder, and praised him for his heroism, Tom 


cast at them the look of one who had been struck 
in the face, and slunk away ashamed. 

Now it was Tom who haunted Maidie’s house, 
and stood sentinel those hot, miserable days, 
waiting for the doctor’s verdict. Woe to unlucky 


dogs that barked, or unlucky boys that shouted, 
during those anxious weeks! 





Tom, like a knight, utterly routed them. He 
had now experienced physical agony, and he 


The boisterous leader of madcap boys was 
thoughtful, responsible and manly. 


At this command Tom suddenly came to/| two fingers—but perhaps it was worth while. 


member of the school-board, | 


“Aint you glad to see me, Tom? You might 
say something.’’ Maidie spoke softly with an 
accent of disappointment. 

This was too much for Tom. Overstrung, he 
break. Maidie looked at hin wonderingly. 

“Don’t cry! Don’t you see I’m better? How’s 
your poor hand, Tom? Jim says you’re the 
Colonel Pippin says so, and 
| Mr. Cluster.” 

This was the last straw. To pose as a hero 
before this unsuspecting girl was more than Tom 
could bear. 

“I’m not a hero! I stole the money from 
mother’s purse to buy the cracker to stump Jim, 

| and I set it off here to hurt Jim’s feelings! It 
was awfully mean. I didn’t know you were sick 
| then. I wasn’t so mean as that! I deserved to 
| be hurt. I’m glad I was.”’ 

Tom blurted out this simple confession, looked 
at the girl with quivering lips, and hid his face 
in his well hand. 

‘I had to tell you,” he sobbed; ‘I'd got to.” 
| &*Well,’’ said Maidie presently, with gentle tact, 

‘let's talk about something else. It'll never 
| happen again, you know.” 

Her pale face, chastened by long sickness, took 
}on a deep confidence in her playmate. Tom 
| looked at her, and was about to speak. 

‘“Hullo-o, Tom!’’ shouted Jim, bursting in. 
“You jest come out an’ see pa shoe Deacon 
Tupper’s old horse. He says you can hold the 
halter !’” 


Hersert D. WARD. 
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For the Companion. 


THE EAST WYNDHAM EXPRESS. 


The makers of the geographies have forgotten 
to put East Wyndham upon the map of Cape 
Cod; and the locomotive’s scream has never 
aroused an echo among the scrubby cedars there, 
or troubled the peaceful minds of the wild ducks 
around Sandy Point. 

A lumbering old stage-coach went there in the 
old times, which were as superior in East Wynd- 
ham as everywhere else, but what with much 
sand and few passengers it became discouraged, 
and now the express is the only link which 
connects the village with the great world. 

The express ran to Wyndham and back, twice 
a week, in rain or shine. Its working power 
consisted of an ancient, one-eyed ox, John, by 
name, a worn-out cart, and 
last, but not least, *"Lisha 
Baker. 

*Lisha felt that the express 
business was a great respon- 
sibility, and wished that 
people would not think it 
was necessary, because he 
was only a boy, to warn 
him to be careful of their 
packages. 

Fifteen was a great age in 
*Lisha’s opinion; and a boy 
was none the less respon- 
sible because he happened to 
be small of stature. 

Old Mrs. Ryder, who had 
had a dispute with the egg 
|man, who “collected”’ twice 
a week, now sent her eggs to 
Wyndham to market; and 
she made ‘Lisha sign an 
agreement to pay her three 
cents for every egg that was 
broken in transportation. 

Mrs. Hepsy Nickerson ex- 
pected her pension letter 
every day, although it came 
only once in two months; and she openly ex- 
pressed her suspicions that "Lisha had it secreted 
about his person. As the mail-carrying was only 
an accommodation, for which no one paid, this 
was somewhat trying to the disposition. 

And there was old Mr. Seth Brewster, who 
expected ’Lisha to go half a mile out of his.way 
to assure him that he had delivered his cranberries 
safely; and Mrs. Drusy Doane, who wanted him 
to come as far in another direction to tell her 
whether any news had been heard of the Rover. 

Poor Mrs. Drusy! Her only son had sailed as 
mate of the Rover, seven years before, and the 
ship had never been heard from. 





Of late the express business had increased | 


largely, for, although railroads and modern 
improvements had not reached East Wyndham, 
the summer-boarder had. Mrs. Prudence Atkins 
had put an advertisement in a Boston news- 
| paper. 


of East Wyndham. 
Some of the East Wyndham people were not 


It had cost | suse that they liked this, but Mrs. Prudence 


Atkins liked it, because it brought her a dozen 


himself. There flashed before his mind the | And in spite of The Cracker and the rumors, the | boarders; and ’Lisha Baker liked it because it 
events of the day: his pride and boast, his | girl began to recover. 


imade the express business— well, not exactly 






Her niece, Abby Forster, who taught | 
| school at Provincetown, had written it for her, | 
the mother. | began to understand, what so few boys do, the | and it described with enthusiasm the ‘‘quaintness”’ 
Maidie is | demands that suffering makes upon chivalry. 
very sick. She can't beara breath of noise. Go! | 


Put it out !”’ 


lively, for that word is scarcely appropriate, in 
view of old John’s peculiarities—but much more 
profitable than before. 

There was a Mr. Gidney among Mrs. Atkins’s 
boarders who thought much about ‘developing 
the resources of East Wyndham as a summer 
resort.”” He was back again early in June of the 
second year, bought some land, and devoted 
himself to ‘stirring up the town.’’ Half of Mrs 
Atkins’s boarders had also returned early, and 
Miss Plumy Sears, who lived away over by Long 
Ridge, had secured five or six new ones; and 
there was already talk of a hotel. 

But in spite of these signs of prosperity, East 
Wyndham was not sure that it wished to be 
“stirred up.’ When Mr. Gidney appealed to its 





patriotic feelings, and declared that it was a 
disgrace not to have a Fourth of July celebration, 
no one responded very heartily. No one, that is, 

| except the boys, and such of the girls as did not 
object to “things that went off.” 

The boys were full of enthusiasm. They 
| circulated a petition, composed by Sol Dennis, 
| who had been away to school. It was full of 
patriotism and very large words; and when people 
laughed at, instead of signing it, the boys held an 
indignation meeting in the schoolhouse field. 

Now that Mr. Gidney had made them think of 
it they fully realized that it was a burning shame 
| that East Wyndham had never had a Fourth of 
| July celebration. 

Some of the indignant boys talked of running 
away to sea. ‘Lisha’s tastes were less adven- 
turous, but he planned as deep a revenge. When 
| Baker’s Boston & Cape Cod Express, the greatest 
| business enterprise of that region, should form a 

network of intercommunication all over the Cape, 
he would leave East Wyndham out! It should 
| be left in isolation and obscurity, only known as 
| the town to which Baker’s Express did not go. 
| It cost "Lisha something to make this stern 
jresolve. He had cherished visions of East 
Wyndham transformed to a centre of business 





activity by means of Baker’s Express. But a 
town that was dead to both enterprise and 
patriotism deserved the worst that Fate, in the 
shape of Baker's Express, could do to it. 

Teddy Grover, one of the city boarders, and 4 
nephew of Mr. Gidney, mounted the fence and 
|made a rousing speech, counselling what he 
called ‘“‘revolutionary measures ;”’ in short, having 
a lively celebration ‘‘in spite of the tyrant and 
the usurper.”’ ; 

“If we only had some money!” said ‘Lisha 
Baker. It was hard to have one’s pockets empty 
when one’s country called. That was the way in 
which Teddy had put it. 

A general melancholy settled upon the boys’ 
faces at the mention of money. Teddy Grover 
caused his pockets to flap in a manner which 
showed their dreary emptiness. 

“It’s always my luck to be short,” he said in 
an injured tone. 

The truth was that Teddy accompanied the 
express to Wyndham on almost every trip for 
the purpose of indulging in candy, bananas and 
soda-water. ‘But I shall have enough before the 
Fourth to buy some firecrackers,’’ he added, more 
hopefully. 

Firecrackers certainly were better than nothing, 
| but they were wholly inadequate as an express'0D 
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of East Wyndham patriotism, now that it was 
fully aroused. 

‘*We’ll make some kind of a noise, anyway,” 
said Teddy, grandly. ‘I know an Indian war- 
whoop that’ll just wake ’em up!” 

Whether rumors of this accomplishment of 
Teddy’s got about, and the ‘old fogies”* felt that | 
it was better to come to terms, I cannot say, but | 
it was suddenly announced that Captain Ebenezer 
Atwood, the most influential man in East} 
Wyndham, had joined Mr. Gidney, and there 
was to be a genuine Fourth of July celebration. 

A picnic dinner in Atwood’s Grove, with 
speeches, and the brass band from Fleetwell, the 
firing of a cannon at sunrise, noon and sunset, 
and fireworks in the evening! Now that the 
East Wyndham fathers were aroused, they 
certainly seemed disposed to show a proper 
degree of patriotism. 

The East Wyndham express received the most 
important as well as the most delightful commis- 








sion that had ever fallen to its lot; it was to| 


bring, not only the fireworks, but the cannon | 
which had been borrowed from Wyndham. At 


| instead of on the common, close beside his house. | 
|*Lisha had found a gratifyingly large number of 


boxes of firecrackers, torpedoes, Roman candles 
and rockets for East Wyndham, awaiting his 


| conveyance at the station, and with these packed 
| carefully around the gun, the boys set out joyfully 
| on their return. 


If Teddy felt a secret disappointment that 
securing the gun had been so tame an affair, he | 
speedily forgot it in delightful anticipations of 
to-morrow’s celebration. 

Persis drove old John, with the bandbox 
containing her new hat beside her on the seat. | 
Teddy, with his trumpet, sat upon the gun; and 
the other boys walked beside the cart, keeping a 
lookout for possible enemies. 

Wesley had confided to ’Lisha his opinion that 
“Nick Hallett’s eye meant something,”’ and that | 


it was quite likely that an attempt would be made | seriously. ‘‘Somebody might have got hurt.” 


to seize the gun. ‘Lisha shared this suspicion, 
and walked beside the cart with a look of grave 


: celebration should be | 


apprehensions to | 


might insist upon 
blowing his trumpet 


Teddy was a very 
brave fellow, but he 
lacked discretion. 
Two or three times 
the boys had thought 
they saw a skulking figure behind a tree. Once 
*Lisha was so sure of it that he took the rifle 
from the cart and carried it over his shoulder. If 


that village so much money had been spent ona it had not been for Grandma Baker's prejudices 


new town pump that the people could not afford a 
Fourth of July celebration. 

It was a rather small gun which they called 
acannon in Wyndham, but Teddy Grover, who 
showed disappointment when he saw it, was 
assured by the other boys that it was a ‘‘roarer.”’ 

Teddy went with the express to Wyndham the 
day before the Fourth, and so did Wesley 
Freeman, the minister's son, and ’Lisha’s twelve- 
vear-old sister Persis, who was to buy a new hat 
at the Wyndham milliner’s for the great occasion. 

Teddy Grover had a dark suspicion that the 
Wyndham boys would try to prevent them from 
getting the gun. There was a perpetual feud 


against powder and shot, he couid have defended 
the cannon to some purpose, he thought, bitterly. 


There was a rustling in the bushes close beside | 


the road, and a low whistle, so low that it might 
have been the wind; but ‘Lisha was convinced 
that it was not. Teddy heard it, and turned 


a little pale in spite of his desire to show his | chief on a Wester,’’ he said, with a comical | made a real start. 


prowess in a contest with the Wyndham boys. 


“Those fellows are after us!’’ he cried, as the | and inquired solicitously after his enemy’s ee 


low whistle was repeated. 
A moment later there was a wild rush of 


. Westers from every direction. It seemed as if a 


boy had been hidden behind every tree and 
stump. 


Teddy, because he} 


in defiance all the} 
way, and would there- | 
by reveal their where- | 
abouts to the enemy. | 


between the boys of the two towns—‘‘Easters’”’ Nick Hallett had a long, stout rope in his hand. 
and ‘*Westers,”’ as they called each other. “Shove her out, boys! Shove the gun out!”’ 
Sometimes it had gone to the disgraceful length of | he cried, as they made a rush for the cart. ‘I'll 
bruises and black eyes. ‘The Westers had sent | tie the rope ‘round her afterwards!” 

word to the Easters that they ‘“thad better not} For one moment the proprietor of the East 
touch their gun.” Wyndham express felt his heart fail him. The 

It was ’Lisha’s opinion that, since the author- | next he set his teeth grimly, and aimed his rifle, 
ities had offered to lend the gun, the boys would | with as desperate an air as if it had been loaded, 
not dare to interfere. Nevertheless he followed | at Nick Hallett’s head. 

Teddy’s advice, and went armed with his grand-| Teddy, also, standing upon the cannon, with 
father’s old rifle. But as Grandma Baker had not | one arm folded calmly across his breast, pointed 
allowed him to take it until he had promised not | his pistol at the throng. ; 

to load it, it could serve no purpose except, as ‘Advance one step farther at your peril!’’ he 
Wesley Freeman said, to ‘‘intimidate the enemy.”’ | cried, thinking of the one-armed cowboy, of 

Teddy carried his uncle’s pistol, subject to the | whom he had read, who put a ‘‘savage horde’”’ 
same disadvantage as the rifle; for Mr. Gidney | to rout merely by his warlike bearing. 

Shared Grandma Baker’s opinions about boys “Pooh! I don’t be- 
and fire-arms. lieve they’re loaded,”’ said 

Teddy felt that it would be well to have a larger | Nick. 
force to protect the gun; but East Wyndham | He shrank back a little, 
boys had to work, and most of them were cutting | nevertheless; but Tom 
marsh hay over at Short Ridge. | Briggs cried out, valiant- 

The express cart looked like a triumphal chariot, | ly : «Who's afraid of that 
for ‘Teddy had decked it with bunting provided | rusty old thing? Look 
by the ladies at the boarding-house, and two | out that it don’t kick, 
small American flags waved at old John’s ears,|sonny! And that little 
much to his bewilderment and disgust. |fellow with the pistol 

‘Lisha suggested that if they were likely to | would be scared to death 
have any difficulty in getting the gun it would be | if it was loaded, I know 
as well not to go after it with quite so much | by the cut of his jib. It’s 
display ; but Teddy, who secretly longed for an | a little too cheeky for you 
adventure, declared that it was only proper to let | to think you're going to 
every one know that East Wyndham, for once in | celebrate with our old 
its life, was going to have a Fourth of July |roarer! Come on, fel- 
celebration. | lows!” 

He blew a tin trumpet vigorously as the express | There was a great crash. 
cart emerged from the shade of Cedar Swamp | Something, certainly, had 
into the long, sandy road which led into the | been loaded. The air was 
Village of Wyndham. People ran to the windows | thick with smoke and powder; something from 
and doors to look at the boys as they passed; but | the cart had gone skyward, in a great mass, and 
beyond some cries of derision from the small | black and fiery fragments were descending. 
boys who crowded around the cart at the station,| With the explosion there was a swift scattering 
there were no demonstrations. | of boys. Not a Wester was to be seen. Teddy 

Large boys seemed strangely scarce in Wynd- |had tipped out of the cart backward. Persis 
ham, that day; but Wesley Freeman was sure | never could understand how it happened that she 
that he saw, through a knot-hole in a board fence, | found herself sitting in a sand heap several rods 
an angry eye fixed upon them, and also, just | away, hugging her bandbox. 

Visible above the fence, the tow-colored hair of | ’Lisha found that the wooden boxes of rockets 
Nick Hallett, a ringleader of the Westers. | and Roman candles were on fire, and shouted in 

In fact there were nine irate Westers peeping | vain for help as he dragged them out of the cart, 
through the chinks of that fence. | heedless of the danger, and of the fact that one 

But ‘Lisha, Teddy and Wesley secured the gun | of his hands was badly burned. 

Without difficulty. Old Captain Barnas Sears,| ‘Well, you are a plucky fellow!’’ said Nick 
Whose head shook from side to side as he walked, | Hallett, emerging from the shelter of a huge 





gun,”’ said Nick, suilenly. 


| use it like men.”’ 





they would just go off like crackers under a tin | responded, but in vain. They searched the edge 

pan.” | of the swamp, but no ox was to be found. 
“Crackers ?”” echoed Teddy, appearing with a| ‘We've got to do something, quick!” said 

blackened and bewildered face. | Nick Hallett. “We'll tie the rope ‘round the 
‘‘We pried open that tin box while you were in | gun and haul it! You needn’t be afraid that we 


|the gun-house, you know. We had plenty of | won’t haul it the right way this time! And the 


time while Captain Sears was pottering ’round. | rest of us can haul the cart. There are twelve of 
We just put in a little tarred paper and a slow | us; we ought to be able to do it.” 

match. I thought we left enough space forair.| They all took hold with a will. Persis ran on 
We never thought it would blow all to pieces like | before, her precious hat hidden under her shawl. 
that.” | A hole had been burnt in the bandbox, and she 

“It was a mean, cowardly trick, anyhow,” said | had thrown it away; but the hat was uninjured. 
Wesley, indignantly. | It was hard work, but only just as they reached 

“Well, we sent you word not to try to get our | East Wyndham did the rain begin to fall. Before 
even the jackets were wet the boxes were safely 

** I say we ought to be ashamed of that!” | stored in the village hall. 

It was Tom Briggs who had emerged from) ‘We have met the enemy and they are ours!” 
retirement, very black in the face, and he spoke Teddy whispered to the Easters, who stared in 
astonishment. 

There came another explosion at that instant,| The East Wyndham people were very indignant 
sharper, though not soloud. Something hit Tom | when they heard of the ‘‘mean trick’? that had 


apprehension upon |on the head, and he fell. Old John, mad with been played, but nevertheless, they agreed that 
his face. It would be | terror, made one more effort, freed himself from | since the Westers had done more to atone for it 
an unendurable dis- | the clumsy fastening of the cart, and rushed off! than could have been expected of them, they 
grace to his express if | into the swamp with more agility than his old | should be well received. 

the materials for the | legs had shown for many a day. | 


It was a rousing celebration, and the Westers 
entered into it with spirit and friendliness. There 





Some of the descending fiery mass had fallen, 


lost. | unobserved, upon a package of torpedoes, giant were no great formalities about the peace-making. 
It was decided to firecrackers and rockets, which Teddy had | 
say nothing of these | purchased for a little private celebration. 


Nick Hallett said, somewhat gruffly: ‘Say. 
| it’s kind of foolish for us fellows to fight. If the 
“Did everything go off this time ?”’ asked Tom, | Fleetwells try to lick you, just let ws know!” 


sitting up and looking bewildered, while a tiny Then they shook hands all around, not without 


| stream of blood trickled down his face. ‘*Was | some embarrassment. It was Teddy who set the 


anybody blown up besides me? Well, if you| example, and after this ceremony, they gave 
aint black, ’Lisha Baker! But you aint a coward | three rousing cheers and a tiger for the East 
if you are an Easter, I’ll say that for you. 1} Wyndham express, in which all embarrassment 
never thought popping off a few crackers would | was forgotten. 
make such a piece of work as this! We only| These were not the only events that came from 
meant to astonish you a little.” | that exciting trip. As soon as all the summer- 
Then Tom first became aware of the blood. | boarders had arrived, Mr. Gidney circulated a 
“Say, you don't s’pose I’m killed, do you?’’ he | paper which set forth the great advantages which 
faltered. | East Wyndham had derived from the express, 
“No, but you might have been. It’s a wonder | and offered an opportunity for every one to 
that some of us weren't,’’ said ‘Lisha. ‘At East | subscribe towards the purchase of a good horse 
Wyndham we don’t play tricks with powder; we | for “Lisha Baker, Every one responded—even 
|old Mrs. Ryder, who had made ’Lisha pay three 
“You needn't have meddled with our gun,” | cents fora broken egg; and ’Lisha was soon the 
growled Tom. ‘Say, can’t somebody wind! proud and happy owner of a good horse. 
something round my head ?”* Old John, who was found peacefully chewing 
The boys were all returning from the safe| his cud in his own barn, does only a little 
distances to which they had retreated, but it was | plowing and carting now; his stiff joints know 
Teddy who went first to Tom's relief. the long, sandy road to Wyndham no more. 
“I don’t know about using my best handker-| "Lisha feels that Baker's great express line has 





SopHieE Swett. 
grimace. But he bandaged the wound carefully, 
+o — — 
feelings. 

“The fireworks were on the other side of the 
cart; we never thought of what might be in that 
paper parcel. I’m sorry ’Lisha Baker got his 
hand burned. I’m glad that the rocket didn’t 
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hit anybody but me.” 

Tom spoke gruffly, evidently feeling a shame- 
faced objection to making an apology. 

‘“] suppose I was careless to leave a paper 
package there,”* said Teddy, politely. 

“Say, we fellows ’ll help you find your ox, and 
patch up your cart, and—and we don't mind your 
having our gun. ’Tisn’t any great of a gun, 
anyhow,”’ said Tom. 

**We should be very happy to have you 
fellows come over to our celebration,”’ said Teddy, 
with great courtesy. 

These amenities were interrupted by another 
crash; but this time it was thunder, as startling 
to the boys as if it had come out of a clear sky. 
They had been too much excited and absorbed 








to observe the dark clouds that had gathered. 
“It’s going to rain—floods!"’ cried Tom Briggs. 


wooden boxes? The fireworks will be spoiled!” | 
‘““We never thought of rain, it was so pleasant,”’ | 
said Teddy in dismay. | 
“I thought they would all come in tin boxes,” 
said ’Lisha. 
Had Fate conspired against the Fourth of July | 
celebration and the honor of the East Wyndham 
express? As soon as the danger by fire was over 
they were threatened with ruin by water! 
He took off his jacket and covered one of the 
boxes with it as well as he could. Every boy, 
Westers and all, did the same. 





«The sooner we find that old ox and hitch him 


unlocked the queer old gun-house, and delivered | stump, as ’Lisha was smothering the fire with | up, the better!’’ said Nick Hallett. ‘It's getting | 
it up to the boys with a sigh of relief, glad, no! his jacket. ‘Say, we wouldn’t have done it if | awfully black.” 


doubt, that it was to roar in East Wyndham | we had thought it would blow up! We thought 


*Lisha uttered a call to which old John always 


began one morning in early summer. I had 
called at the little post-office for my letters, and 
was sauntering homeward along the shady old 
village street, when a clattering of hoofs and a 
child’s shrill voice made me turn hastily. 

Coming toward me, at a rapid pace, was a 
queer little gray donkey, bearing my eight-year- 
old son, who was clinging to him with both 
hands, his brown eyes wide with terror. 

Beside them ran another boy, holding the 
donkey’s bridle. Evidently he had not the 
slightest control over the animal, but was resolved 
not to desert his frightened little comrade. 

His short legs could hardly keep pace with the 
donkey's gait, but as he flew along he cried 
encouragingly : 

‘Don’t be scared—Philly ; he—knows what— 
he’s about. He won't go—much—further!”’ 

I was about to rush to my son’s rescue when 
the donkey stopped with an abruptness which 
almost threw Philip headlong, and which landed 
the other boy in the dust. 

By the time I reached him he had picked 
himself up. After one solemn glance at me, he 
turned to Philip, who had hastily dismounted 
and was now at a safe distance. 

“There, Philly, I told you so!’’ he panted. 
“General Grant never does things except for 
some purpose. He knew the grass was better up 
here, and that’s the reason why he came so fast. 
If you’d only had a little more confidence in him 
you’d have been all right.” 

I looked with some curiosity at the queer child. 

He was rather small and slender, with grave 
blue eyes, a firm, composed little mouth, and the 
brightest red hair I had ever seen, cropped close 
to his head. 

He was dressed in short blue trousers and a 
little white shirt, embroidered with large red 
stars; and he wore a sailor hat trimmed with 


‘sHave you got any waterproof to cover up your | red, white and blue ribbons. 


After fully grasping the magnificence of this 
patriotic costume, I said : 

‘‘What is your name, my boy ?”’ 

He hesitated a moment. ‘Well, it’s really 
George Otis,’’ he answered, slowly; ‘‘but I’m 
generally called George Washington, because it 
seems more appropriite.”’ 

**How old are you ?”’ I asked. 

“I’m after seven.” 

‘©When were you seven ?”’ 

“Why, on my last birthday,’ said he, with a 


| slight look of surprise. 


‘His birthday’s on the Fourth of July, papa,” 
volunteered Philip, ‘‘and that’s why he wears 
such splendid clothes. He’s got lots of things at 
home even better than these. He's got a gun and 
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a crocodile. Just think, papa, a live crocodile! | ‘Martha made that for me on my last birth-| George Washington arrived early, resplendent |that were being spoken, when a piercing shriek 
George Washington, won't you show papa your | day,” he said. “It’s very handsome, isn’t it?| in a new starred blouse and big hat, caught up|caused every one to turn quickly in their 
crocodile ?”’ Some of the words aren’t spelled just right, but | with a large ecockade of the national colors. | direction. 


George Washington solemnly produced from 
his pocket a tiny, living alligator, and, proudly 
displaying it at arms’ length, explained : 

“Its name is ‘Malaria.’ I wanted to call it 
the Marquis La Fayette, but Martha gave it to | 
me, and she wanted it named ‘Malaria.’ She | 
says it came from a place where the only thing | 
they have is malaria.” | 

*“*Martha Washington ?”’ I inquired. | 

** Hodgekins,’’ he responded sadly, ‘ only 
Hodgekins ; but,” he 
added, brightening, ‘she 
lets me call her Martha 
Washington whenever I 
want to; so I usually do. 

“She's my nurse, you 
know,”’ he continued, ‘‘and 
she’s very good to me. 
She makes my clothes, 
and she put all these stars 
on my shirt. Do you see 
new ones on 
the collar?’’ he went on. 
‘Those are for North and 
South Dakota, Montana, 
Washington, Idaho and 
Wyoming. That makes 
fourty-four in all. Just 
like the flag, you know.” 

“Say, George Washing- 
ton!’’ begged Philip. 
“Can't papa go to your 
house and see your other 
things? He always likes 
war things.”’ 

“I should be glad to 
have you come, sir,’’ said George Washington, 
with old-fashioned courtesy. ‘It’s not far; we’ve 
just moved into the old Frothingham house by 
the river, and I’ve got some extremely good 
Revolutionary relics.” 

Anxious to know more of this queer child, I 
gladly accepted the invitation. 

‘“‘Why do you call the donkey ‘General Grant,’ 
if all your other possessions are connected with 
the Revolution ?”’ I asked, as we walked along, 
General Washington dragging the donkey after 
him. 

‘*Well,’’ he said, “you see his character is so 
much like General Grant’s. You never know 
quite what he means to do, and when he makes 
up his mind to do @ thing, no one can stop him; 
and you generally find he’s got an object and it’s 
best to let him accomplish it without interfering. 
But he’s such a good donkey. And so I thought 
it wouldn’t make much difference if I did take 
him out of the Revolution a little, ’cause I admire 
General Grant a great deal.”’ 

By this time we had reached the big, old- 
fashioned house by the river. George Washington 
led the way to a side door and knocked gently. 

‘Aunt Harriet lives in that part of the house,”’ 
he said, pointing to some closely drawn blinds. 
“IT don’t see her very often, but I don't mind 
much, for she says I’m a heathenish and 
outlandish child, and you don’t like a person who 
calls you names like that, do you? I stay in my 
own rooms with Martha most of the time. Here 
she comes now!” 

The door opened. ‘‘Martha,”’ he said, ‘this is 
Philly’s papa, and I’m going to show him my 
rooms. Will you please bring us up some 
seed-cakes ?”” 

He led the way up 
the narrow staircase 
to a room on the sec- _— 
ond floor, the door of 2 Yel 
which he threw open : 
with ceremony, and A 
stood aside whilewe — 
entered. 

The room was cer- 

tainly as queer and 
unusual as its owner. 
A large, four-post ~ 
bedstead in the cor- 
ner was draped with 
a gay canopy of red 
and blue bunting, 
which was held in 
place by an imposing 
though somewhat 
dingy gilt eagle. 

The little toilet 
table was arranged 
like a military tent, 
and on the walls 
were dim, old-fash- 
ioned portraits of 
men in Continental 
uniform. 


those six 


had apparently run largely toward warfare. 
The 
decoration above the fireplace. 


were fastened 
muskets and swords to furnish 
defence for that illustrious general’s entire army 


Above these implements of war was suspended | ary relics and his gentle manliness; and we were 


a large banner with the motto: 
‘“‘Fust in war, fust in piece, fust —’’ 


Here the sentence had been forced to end, | 
because there was no room for more letters. 





of course I wouldn’t ask her to change them. 
She felt bad because there wasn’t room for the 
whole thing; but I tell her it doesn’t make a bit 
of difference for every one knows that the rest of 
it is ‘First in the hearts of his countrymen.’ 

“You see that sword hanging there? That 
belonged to my great-great-grandfather. He 
was in the Revolution, and he knew General 
Washington, and he was very brave. 

“If you’re done looking at those things, I'll 





din 





show y »u something which is better than anything 
in this room. I keep it locked up because it’s 
more valuable than anything else I have, and I’m 
very proud of it.” 

From one of his numerous pockets the boy 
produced a key, which he fitted in the lock of a 
small chest beside the bed. Then, with great 
care, he lifted from it a box tied with thick cord. 
When this in turn was carefully opened, a 
parcel appeared, done up in silver foil and tied 
with a great many ribbons. 

“I must tell you a little about this before I 
open it,’’ said George Washington. ‘You know 
my great-great-grandfather, the one who was in 
the Revolution? Well, at the battle of Fort 
Sullivan the British shot the flag down, and he 
rushed out and put it up again, and there it 
stayed all through the fight; but at the end it was 
so torn that they said they must have a new one, 
and gave that to him. He cut it into strips and 
gave different parts to his officers; and this is the 
part he kept himself. 

‘It has always been in the family, and all we 
men have been very proud of it. Papa was the 
last one who owned it; and before he died he 
always kept it in this chest, and let me wear it on 
the Fourth of July—my birthday, you know. 

“Of course I’m very careful of it, and I only 
wear it for a little while, and never if it rains; 
but it’s a very nice thing to own.” 


Around his waist was the precious sash. 

I noticed that his face was rather grave as he 
entered; and in a few moments he explained to 
us the cause by saying: 

“] met Micky Flynn on my way here. I don’t 
like Micky very much. He throws stones at 
General Grant and me. Somebody will be hurt 
sometime by those stones.”’ 

As he spoke I noticed a suspicious swelling on 
his forehead, but as he did not mention it I said 
nothing, respecting the 
brave little heart that could 
keep its wrongs a secret. 

Micky Flynn was the 

, J worst boy in the village, 
GC ' and for some time I had 

, noticed his persecutions of 
George Washington, who 
seemed particularly to 
arouse his wrath. Butas, 
up to this date, his enmity 
had only reached the point 
of taunting my little friend 
with being a ‘“ walkin’ 
paynorammer o’ Bunker 
Hill,’’ with other remarks 
intended to be equally in- 
sulting, I had thought it 
best not to interfere. 

At about noon, however, 
Philip rushed into the 
house, much excited, and 
begged me to come out 
quick, for Micky Flynn 
had got George Washing- 
ton. 

I hurried out and found George Washington 
standing at bay. He had placed himself in front 
of General Grant to prevent him from being hurt, 
while about him, hooting and yelling, were at | 
least ten of Micky’s boon companions. 

Micky himself, in the midst of them, was 
holding Malaria in a most uncomfortable position, 
head downward, and endeavoring to tie a string 
about the wriggling creature’s neck. 

Poor little George Washington’s eyes were fixed 
in anguish upon his struggling pet, but he did not 
dare leave General Grant even to rescue Malaria. 
He stood there with his lips 
pressed close together, and 
a look of entreaty that 
ought to have touched even 
Micky’s hardened heart. 

I went straight to George 
Washington’s rescue. 
Micky Flynn dropped Ma- 
laria and himself barely 
escaped my grasp. But en- 
couraged by their number, 
the boys did not run far. 
From a safe distance they 
hurled threats and gibes at 
George Washington. 

“Ya! look at him!” cried 
one. ‘Look at the shinin’ 
ornimint to the Fourth! 








With great pride he opened the parcel and 
displayed a blue strip from an old American flag, 


strong red bunting. 
“You see it ties about my waist, so, and it 








masterpiece of artistic effect was the | 


looks very well,’’ said George Washington, lifting 
it with reverent care, 
and holding it up to 
his small figure. 
After I had duly 
admired it and it 
had been conscien- 
tiously wrapped in 
its many papers and 


and soon after we 
took our departure. 


ton saw us to the 
gate, and said, with 
a little sigh: 

“TI should think 
you’d enjoy each 
other a good deal. 
My papa died three 
years ago, but we 
always had _ such 
nice times together, 
though of course I 


then.” 


He watched us out | The town had played a prominent part in the 
of sight with a hap- Revolution, and on the Fourth of July the people | 
The tastes of George Washington’s ancestors | pier look on his grave little face than I had yet | never failed to do honor to its dead heroes, on the | 
| spot where their first valiant stand for liberty was 
After this George Washington, General Grant | made. 

A very red | and Malaria were frequent visitors at our house. 
and frowning painting of the original George | 
Washington was the centre-piece, and about it 


| seen it wear. 


weapons of | affection drew us all to him. 


made up in the shape of a sash, and lined with | 


Look at Miss Goddess 0’ 
Liberty, with his hat all trimmed up like a girl!”’ 
| ‘Say, young feller,’’ said another, ‘what'll 
| you take for your sash? It’s as handsome a 
piece o’ millingery as I ever see.” 
| ‘I’m ’stonished at yer, Jim,” shouted Micky, 
| derisively. ‘Don’t ax him fer that. The purty 
| boy wants to wear it to-night. He’s been hired 
| to tech off the fireworks with that red head o’ 
hisn.”’ 

George Washington winced a little at this last 
| Shaft, for his red hair was his sensitive point; 
and he had once confided to me that he kept it 
short to show as little of it as possible. 


| Philip was weeping dismally. 
| I determined to stay near the boy for the rest 


George Washing- | of the day, and to speak to the town authorities | 
| about Micky, who I thought had now gone as far | 


| as could be permitted. 
| I bade the boys take an early luncheon, and be 
| ready to go with me to the raising of the new flag 
| on the village green, at one o’clock. 
They were on time; and here George Washing- 
|ton and Philip forgot their sorrows of the 
morning in cheering vigorously for the silken 
banner as it was hoisted on the slender white 


pole. 


commemorating one of America’s first victories. 


° Philip was deeply impressed by his Revolution- | could hear and see very well. 


| spoiled little boy. 


| of the Fourth of July dawned. 





After this ceremony was over, every one went 
was only a small boy | down to the river bank, where stood a monument 


The little rustic bridge was crowded with 
His grave way of talking and his droll little | townspeople, and as I had a part in the duties of 
| Stories about his former life were very interesting | the celebration, I was separated from the boys. 
almost enough Revolutionary | to me, while his wistful longing for home life and | Soon I noticed that they had gone down to a little 
| pier at some distance from the bridge, where they 


I perceived with some anxiety that Micky and 
| glad to have him as a companion for our rather | his friends were near them; but they were all too 
much absorbed in the music and speeches to pay 
Time went on until the long wished for morning | any attention to my boys. 

I had forgotten them in the impressive words | 


What had happened was soon told by one to 
another in the crowd. The adventurous Micky, 
in his desire for a prominent place on the landing, 
had gone too near the edge; and he had slipped 
and fallen into the deep water. 

He could not swim, nor could any of his 
companions; and it seemed that the boy must 
drown before any one could get from the bridge 
and across the intervening field to rescue him. 

Men were running in his direction, but he was 
about to sink for the second time when we saw 
little George Washington bending far out from 
the pier, with something stretched from his hand 
which he flung to Micky. 

The drowning boy grasped it, and the other 
boys helped George Washington draw him 
toward the pier. There he clung; and at last a 
man reached the spot and drew Micky out, gasping 
and half-conscious. 

I reached the landing as the crowd was moving 
away, and hurried out to the end; for George 
Washington had not joined the group about 
Micky, but was standing with his back turned 
and his hands clenched, gazing down into the 
water. 

A suspicion of what had happened flashed 
across me. 

“George,” I exclaimed as I came to his side, 
‘“‘what did you throw to Micky to keep him up?” 

He turned a white little face toward me. 

“My sash,’”’ he answered, in a low voice. 
‘‘There wasn’t any other way to get him out and 
I had to doit! They let go of it when they got 
hold of his arm, and it’s—gone!”’ 

His voice trembled as he said this. He gave a 
despairing look into the water, but added bravely : 
I’m so glad Micky wasn’t drowned, and—I- 

I guess Martha’ll be wanting to see me now, ani 
I’d better go home.”’ 

At this moment we heard a meek voice at our 
elbow. 

“If yer plaze, Micky wants to speak to you, 
George Washington.” 

George Washington looked inclined not to 
comply with this request; but I took his hand 
and led him up the bank to where Micky was 
rapidly recovering, under a big tree. 

As we approached, a cheer went up from every 
one, in which Micky 

feebly joined. George 
Washington was sur 
rounded by the towns- 
‘people and boys, each 
one, from old” Judge 
Greene down to Micky's 
youngest and wickedest 
ally, anxious to shake 
the hand of the little 
hero of the hour. 

Micky was not an 
eloquent person, but a 
silence fell when he 
held out his rough hand 
to George Washington, 
and said in a broken 
voice : 

“Tf it hadn’t ’a’ been 
for you, little chap, I shouldn’t ’a’ been here 
now. They tell me what you done for me, and 
Jim Maguire he says it was that sash o’ yourn 
that you done it with, and that it’s gone. There 
warn’t no reason why you should have tried to 
get me out, and if you wasn’t the best fellow in 
the world you wouldn’t have done it. An’ all I 
can say is, that if any one ever tries to bully 
you again, they’ll have ter settle accounts fust 
wid me.” 

Micky glared at his friends, apparently 
| forgetting that he had always been the one to 
| start the bullying. 








returned tothe chest,| He turned his back on his tormentors, restored | Poor little George Washington was beyond 
Martha appeared | Malaria to his pocket with tender care, and | words now. He was aware that the only way in 
with the seed-cakes, | walked with great dignity into the house, where | which he could keep back his tears was to keep 


silent, and that he had better get away as soon as 
possible. 

So after a faint little smile into Micky’s muddy 
face, he broke through the crowd to where 
General Grant was tied, mounted him with great 
haste and rode away. 

Some of the boys went down to the landing to 
try to recover the lost sash, but did not succeed. 
Its glorious history was ended, but no one ever 
knew whether it was lost in the mud or carried 
out with the current. 

I told the story of the sash to the people. They 
more than ever admired the generous spirit of 
the boy, who gave up his dearest possession to 
rescue a fallen foe. 

So, when Judge Greene mounted a stump, 4 
moment later, and called for silence, every one 
listened eagerly as he said: 

‘“‘There isn’t a man or boy here who can help 
| admiring the sacrifice our little friend has made 
| to-day, for it is the sort of heroism we can 
understand; and I know you will all agree to the 
proposition I am going to make, which is: that 
the new flag, raised to-day for the first time, be 
presented to George Otis. 

“It cannot take the place of the brave old flag 
which he has lost, but it will help to show our 
appreciation of his manliness. Is it a unanimous 
vote ?”” 

There came a deafening shout of “Aye !”’ which 
left no doubt of the people’s assent. 

ManrJoriE RICHARDSON. 
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For the Companion. 


A FIELD HOSPITAL AT 
GETTYSBURG. 
By John S. Billings, Surgeon U.S.A. 


All readers of The Companion have heard of 
the Battle of Gettysburg, the Pennsylvania village 
in the valley across which swayed to and fro for 
three days the opposing armies of the Union and 
of the Confederacy, in one of the greatest and 
most important battles of the Civil War. 

Many of them have no doubt listened to and 
read stories told by those who took part in the 
fight, and have some idea of the appearance of a 
long line of soldiers making a charge, and of the 
opposing line behind a low wall, loading and 
tiring as rapidly as possible; of the clouds of 
smoke, the roar of the cannon and musketry like 
that made by a railway train in a tunnel; the 
wounded men limping, or crawling, or being 
carried back to get out of the line of fire, and 
the bodies of the dead lying scattered as they 
fell. 

The scene which I wish you to imagine now is 
not the line of baitle, nor the rush of a charge, 
but the grounds about a Pennsylvania farm- 
house on the side of the high hill known as 
Round Top. 

At the beginning of the second day’s fighting, 
the people in this farm-house had not been 
disturbed, and probably thought that if there 
was another battle that day it would occur several 
miles away. As it was baking-day the women 
began to mix a large batch of dough, and had 
a good fire burning in the big kitchen stove, 


. although it was a warm July day. 


But while they were in the midst of their work 
the sound of cannon and musketry, which had 
come to their ears from far off in the forenoon, 
grew louder and nearer, sometimes almost ceasing 
for a few moments, and then bursting out with a 
roar and rattle that shook the house, until just 
as the great mass of dough had been kneaded 
over for the last time and pulled out into a roll, 
looking like a bolster on the big pine table, and 
the tin baking-pans had been set out and greased 
to receive the loaves for which the hot oven was 
ready—just then came a louder crash; a round 
shot fell in the yard, a shell exploded in the road 
in front, and half a dozen musket-shots came 
from the corner of the house, aimed at a small 
body of blue-coated soldiers who were rapidly 
approaching across a field. 

The women dropped everything and fled, leaving 
the doors wide open. 

Ten minutes later a Union surgeon, with three 
men, came up the road to the gate. He had been 
sent by the Medical Director to find a place for a 
hospital, to which could be brought the wounded 
from the fight then going on in the fields at the 
foot of Round Top, about a thousand yards 
away; and when he saw the house, with its 
broad, grassy yard, partly shaded by trees, a big 
barn at one side and an orchard in the rear, he 
decided that this was just the place he was looking 
for. 


Establishing the Hospital. 


He hung a yellow hospital flag at the gate, 
sent a man back to tell the Director and the 
ambulance officers where the wounded were to 
be sent, and went into the house, where it was 
easy to see what had happened. 

He set one man to filling the pans with the 
dough and placing them in the oven; told the 
other to bring water to fill the tubs, which were 
on a bench by the kitchen door, and himself 
proceeded to get the big tin washboiler and all 
the kettles he could find filled with water and 
placed on the stove. 

By the time this was done, men wounded in 
the hands and arms began to straggle up the road 
toward the yellow flag, and in a few moments 
half a dozen ambulances bearing badly injured 
soldiers arrived. 

In the boxes under the drivers’ seats in these 
ambulances there had been packed cans of beef 
extract, of roasted and ground coffee, and of 
condensed milk, with boxes of crackers. One of 
the assistants, with these materials, proceeded to 
make hot beef-tea in the washboiler and hot 
coffee in the kettles. The stream of wounded 
continued, and as they came they were placed on 
Straw covered with blankets in the house, in the 
barn, on the grass, and finally in the orchard, 
Until about a thousand men were thus collected. 

Meantime, half a dozen more surgeons and a 
number of stretcher-men and attendants had 
arrived, and set at work, each being assigned a 
—— duty by the first surgeon, who was the 
“urgeon-in-charge. They rapidly examined the 
Wounded, selected the cases requiring immediate 
“are or an operation, sent them to the operating- 
tables, and applied simple dressings of wetted 
lint and bandages to those who could wait. 





There were two operating-tables, each under| ‘The doctor was obliged to decline even the | bread and a tomato, or young onion, or some- 
the shade of a tree. A man with a shattered simple refreshments offered. The two men shook | thing that was fresh and green to eat. 
limb, or a wounded artery restrained temporarily | hands and parted. | I think he will tell you that although he had a 
by a strap or handkerchief twisted tightly around The surgeon turned and picked his way through | good deal of trouble for a time, the result of the 
the limb, would be laid on the table; a surgeon | the men scattered about on the grass. Most of | war was worth it, and that upon the whole he is 
would hold a sponge wet with chloroform before | them were asleep; a few were moaning slightly, | not sorry that he was a soldier. 
his face, and tell him to draw ten long breaths. | and by the side of these attendants were kneeling,| Perhaps you will see, too, that the army 
At the fifth breath his pain would cease, and | moistening the bandages with cool water or offer- | surgeon at such times has many things to do 
the noises around would become a faint murmur. | ing a dose of opium which had been ordered. | besides dressing wounds, and that his anxiety for 
At the eighth breath he felt as if he were floating | But for the most part there was silence. the wounded of which he has charge extends to 
in the air, and forgot to count; at the tenth breath Daylight was rapidly approaching. There was |food, shelter and many other things besides 
he slept. | @ heavy dew on the exposed grass, and the air | splints and bandages, which he must do his best 
Then the chief surgeon made a rapid examina- | was moist and chill. to provide for his patients. 
tion, to see if the operation was necessary which | It was such a pity to wake them! But there 
the doctor who had first seen him thought | was no help for it. The necessary directions were or 
desirable; and if he found it so, the ball was | given; a fresh lot of hot coffee was prepared, 
removed, the splinters of broken bone taken out, | and by the time the ambulances came, all except 
and the artery tied; or, if nothing else could be ja few dying men knew what was to be done. 
done, the limb was removed. | 
The attendants applied the dressings, and the | 
chief surgeon went to the other table, where he | 
found another patient in the chloroform sleep, 
ready for his inspection. 





For the Companion. 


A HOME MUSEUM. 


The subject of home education is likely to 
receive much attention in the future as an 
It was a melancholy procession that filed down | essential outgrowth of the Chautauquan circles. 
the road—the slightly injured on foot, and those | The families who make a school in the home both 
So the work went on steadily. Each wounded | hard hit in the wagons, of which several trips | rightly direct the mind and affections of young 
man got a cup of hot beef-tea, or of coffee, or of | were necessary to bring all away. It was done | people, and educate those tastes that form superior 

both; had his wounds temporarily looked after, | at last; but not before several shells had fallen in | character. 
and waited for what was to come next. |the yard. A shell passed through an ambulance, | It would be well for our nation if every house- 
which was, fortunately, empty. hold had its little schoolroom, with its own 
Shelter for the worst cases was provided on the library, apparatus for scientific experiment, and 

| new site by stretching rubber blankets or pieces | museum. 

The sound of firing grew scattering and distant, | of shelter-tent over sticks driven into the ground.| A home museum may be made a playhouse of 
and finally ceased; the sun went down, and in | Several wagon-loads of hard crackers, bacon, | useful study and experiment. Such museums 
the twilight came officers and men from the front | coffee and other supplies soon arrived, together | have usually consisted of minerals, coins, shells, 
to see their injured comrades, and do what they | with several oxen, to be slaughtered to make | stuffed birds and fishes, fossils, postage-stamps 

| 


The Removal. 








Preparing for Night. 





could for them. There were last messages to be | beef-tea for the wounded. | and autographs. 

given, a ring and a watch and an army badge to| Log fires were built and kettles swung over These are all interesting collections, and follow 
be sent to mother or wife, sister or sweetheart, | them, and every one who could help, even if one} the English methods of making a cabinet of 
with good-by; and there were notes scrawled | of his arms was in a sling, did something for the | curiosities, but in our country an enlargement 
of the plan would be appropriate, with articles 
peculiar to our soil and history. 

The case or cabinet of such a museum may be 
very simple and inexpensive. It may consist 
merely of shelves and curtains, though it would 
be better to have a case with glass doors, or boxes 
with glass covers. A plaster bust of some repre- 
sentative man, a stuffed eagle or owl, buffalo 
horns or some curious fossil may be used to 
ornament the top of the cabinet, if a case instead 
of boxes be used. 


Indian Relics. 


The passing away of the Indian tribes makes 
the collection of Indian relics an interesting 
matter of history. These relics are to be found 
in all parts of our country. Arrow-heads and 
wampum are almost everywhere to be found 
embedded in the soil. Indian axes and flints, 
and mills where corn was ground by being 
beaten with a pestle or rolled under a pestle, are 
common curiosities, and pottery is exhumed in 
many places in the Southwest. 

Indian beads and pipes are common to all parts 
of the country. 

In order to make interesting such relics as 

, these, they should be associated with traditions 
and local wonder-tales, and their associations 
explained. Nearly every town in America has 
its Indian stories, and the collection of the 
romances of primitive life is a most poetic and 
picturesque study. 

An artist friend recently visited the old Indian 
Reservation at Lakeville, Massachusetts, painted 

with pencils to be sent to the anxious ones at| comfort of those who were helpless. Meanwhile, |® portrait of one of the last of the Wampanoag 

home, telling them that “John was hurt in the | the surgeons went steadily on with their work, | tribe, and made sketches of the ancient Indian 
right arm, but not seriously, and the surgeon | cutting out balls imbedded in the flesh, putting | burying-ground and other scenes of traditions 
says he can go home in a week.”’ splints on the broken limbs, and only half- about the lake. He was impelled only by the 

Candles were produced from the ambulance | conscious of the’ roar of artillery and musketry | motive to preserve the historical associations of 
boxes, and by their aid the surgeons went on| which rose and fell beyond the ridge above. | the few descendants of Massasoit and King 
with their work through the night. | Philip. 

About four o’clock in the morning the chief 
surgeon had tied the last artery in nearly the last ; is 
case which had been selected as urgent, and as At last the roar ceased. The shadows began to | In the thirteen original States of the Union 
he turned away from the table he came face to| grow long. Presently a messenger came from the | “7° ™@ny fine oak houses, with great chimneys 
face with the Medical Director of the Army of | Medical Director to the chief surgeon to tell him jeune Soplnce m, Seven Sale wih tacing deem, 
the Potomac, Doctor Letterman, who had been | that the battle was over; that Longstreet had | ne See Hn maveenaes geaeete, Se Hae 
silently watching him at work. failed to break through the line of the Second | Sarrets are often stored away the old cradles, 





A Field Hospital. 


After the Battle. An Attic Museum. 





“Good morning, Doctor,’ said the Director; | Corps, and that the surgeon might be sure that sticks, clocks, settles, looms, wheels, fire-dogs, 
| “how are you getting on ?” his wounded would not have to be moved again |", Pictures, samplers, warming-pans, and 
“We are just done with the first rush,” was | that night. other antique articles of former generations. 
the answer. “I shall not try to do any more The next day after the battle it rained. It Many families in New England have sold such 
operating until full daylight. What is the news | almost always does rain immediately after a great relics for old brass, iron, or rags; the planters of 
at headquarters? More fighting this morning, I| battle; and this rain continued for five days and | Vitéinia and the Carolinas have, as a rule, 
suppose ?”” nights. entertained a larger sentiment of respect for such 
After three or four days tents were procured, things, as have the families of Pennsylvania. 
rough bedsteads were constructed by laying poles It is an easy matter to change a garret, which 
“Yes, and near this place, I am sorry to say,” |on forked sticks driven into the ground, and still contains such relics as have been mentioned, 
said Doctor Letterman. ‘General Meade has just | covering these with brush or pieces of cracker | @t0 @M antiquarian museum, and to associate 
told me that a part of Lee’s artillery fire will be| boxes; and after ten days small iron bedsteads | ™®"Y of the articles with heroic, romantic, 
| directed on or near this spot this morning, and | were obtained. amusing or pathetic traditions of the family. 
| that you had better go to work at once to get your For several days there was nothing to eat but Those who have visited the antique rooms of 
wounded to a safer place.” beef, bacon, hard bread and coffee; and as the the Colonial house of the late Major Ben: Perley 
“It will be cruel to some of these poor fellows} wounded began to grow feverish, this was not Poore have had an illustration of how interesting 
to move them just now,” said the surgeon, “but| what they could eat. After a while, however, |S¥¢2 room may be made. The Major's rambling 
it is the fortune of war. Have you picked out a| the wagons of the Sanitary Commission and other chambers and attics are full of articles associated 
place to go to? Yesterday I noticed a grove on | relief associations came up, bringing some fresh | “ith stories, and he learned to relate these tradi- 
the bank of the creek about a mile to the rear| vegetables and soft bread, with boxes of oranges. | #8 in a very vivid way. In his home old New 
from here that will do, if it is far enough back.” Not one of the boys who read this can have an | England lived again, as the days of Washington 
“Yes,” said the Director, “I think that will do. | idea how good an orange tastes to a man with a | Still live in the upper rooms at Mount Vernon. 
We are not going to repeat our Chancellorsville | sore, stiff leg and some fever, who has had 
experience. If we get beaten this morning I| nothing but tough beef, salt bacon and hard 
won’t ask you to move again, but I will come and | crackers to eat for nearly a month. The collection of shells, by the sea and on the 
stay with you and we will all be captured together. Perhaps you may know a man who was in that | land, is one of the simplest ways of training the 
I don’t think there is much chance of that, | hospital that I have told of; possibly, even, your | eye to see beauty in common things. When a 
however.” father may have been there. If so, he can tell | collection of shells has been made, sea-ferns and 
“Very well,’’ said the surgeon; ‘‘send me all| you how things seemed to him as he lay there for | plants and flowers become wonderfully interesting 
the ambulances and wagons you can, and I will! the first day or two on the ground, looking out | to the museum-maker. 


, 2 = : : 
begin to move as soon as possible. Will you have | from under his rubber blanket at the pouring The salt-water shells, fresh-water shells and 
rain—and wishing that he had a piece of soft|land shells may be so arranged as to present 


A Change of Location. 


Conchology. 











a cracker and a tin cup of black coffee ?”’ 
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many curious points of comparison; and the | Such a one is the gray Rock Parmelia (Parmelia| Whenever there is a tolerably good supply of 
beginner may well open his museum with these. | sazatilis, Fig. 2). 


The simple study will be likely to lead him on 
into the wide field of fossils and zodlogy. 
Farm Collections. 
s : ss : | 
Taxidermy requires training and skill beyond 
the ability of beginners in museum-making, and 
coin-collecting, to be representative, demands a 


| . AH ‘ —— - 
considerable outlay in money. But each farmer's | Py7data, Fig. 4), and the Reindeer - Moss 


boy could make a museum of the curiosities to be 
found on his own home place. Thoreau says: 
If with fancy unfurled 
You leave your abode, 
You may go round the world 
By the old Marlboro’ road. | 

The great number of curiosities that may be 
gathered from a single farmstead will greatly | 
surprise a visitor, who will not be unlikely to 
regard the locality as one of the most curious in 
the country. 

“Some persons,”’ said wise Doctor Johnson, 
‘will see more things in a single ride in a Hemp- 
stead stage-coach than others would see in a tour 
of the world.”” 

The number of flowers that could be collected 
on one hundred-acre farm would in most parts of 
the country be a revelation to any but a practical 
botanist. A book of these pressed flowers is a 
treasure for the farm museum. So also with the 
different kinds of woods that may be collected on 
a farm, and again feathers. 

The minerals that may be collected on a single 
farm are usually numerous. It might be well for 
a school or a boys’ club to offer premiums for the 
largest collections of pressed flowers and of | 
minerals to be found on any one farm in a town- 
ship. The search would become a study; the 
study a taste and habit, and the habit develop a 
studious character. 





Humorous Collections. 


Among the curiosities in the Philadelphia Mint 
is a “coin made in Philadelphia two thousand 
years ago.’ This pleasant use of an Asian name 
leads more people to examine this coin than the 
thousands of others in the wonderful cabinets. 
It is often annoying to a serious collector to see 
his friends turn away from curiosities of worth, 
to talk over what is merely quaint and humorous. 

The young collector will no doubt have many 


oddities. Old toys, pictures, riddles, sports and | 


games, masks; curious growths of parts of trees, 
and anima!-shaped roots may claim his attention. 
He must not have a dull museum. 

He should have a place for all the Christmas 


cards that he has ever received, a book for} 


autographs, and a book of correspondence for 
exchanges with other collectors. 
H. BuTTreERWORTH. 


——- - 40, 
For the Companion. 


NATURE'S PIONEERS. 


We know that to be a successful pioneer 
requires exceptional sturdiness, close economy 
of resources, and contentment with the bare 
necessities of life. 

If a pioneer meets these conditions, he will 
probably succeed, not only in maintaining him- 
self despite adverse surroundings, but will make 





Fig. 1. 


it easier for others who come after him to live 
where he has toiled. 

Now, in the plant world this power of living 
on in spite of hardship is, in a high degree, 
characteristic of the lichens, and they owe this 
power to much the same qualities that make 
other pioneers successful. 

First let us get a clear idea of what is meant 
by alichen. Most often they are called ‘‘mosses,” 
but this name belongs, strictly speaking, to little 
plants having reg- 
ular stem and 
leaves, which lich- 
ens have not. 

Certain kinds 
of lichens form a 
thin crust upon 
rocks, bark, or 
dead wood. 

Many people 
look upon these as mere weather-stains, and are 
surprised when they are told that this thin crust 





Fig. 2. 


Others, again, are shrubby, more or less 


| branched, and attached only by a small base, as 


is our common pale green Ramalina (Ramalina 


calicaris, Fig. 3). | 
Finally, there are the coral-like forms which 

grow commonly on barren earth and dead wood. 

These include the so-called Cup-Moss (Cladonia 


(Cladonia rangiferina, Fig. 5). 
In point of sturdiness, some of these little 
plants are a marvel. Situated as they often are 
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wares and afterward sold them, probably sharing 


moisture and moderate sunlight these little plants | the profits. 


will thrive on what they get from the air. The 
vivid greenness of 
many lichens, 
when wet, arises 
from the fact that 
moisture makes 
the outer layer 
of matted threads 
more translucent, 
and so allows the 
color of the alge 


t 
on the most exposed parts of ledges and boulders, | within to shine 
neither sun nor wind seems to harm them. The | through. 
severest drought merely stops their growth while | That part of the 


it lasts. Immediately upon being moistened 
again by rain or dew, the humble activities of 
their life are resumed as if nothing had happened. 

Extreme cold is equally powerless to injure 





them, and travellers find them growing luxuriantly ! is quite unable to 
live by itself, and 
so must get all its food from the host of little 
algz which its threads surround. Although it is 
thus a parasite, it is not one which takes all and 
gives nothing in return; for it contributes to the 


at higher altitudes, 
and much nearer 
the North and the 
South Pole than 
other plants are able 
to live. Nor can the 
most violent winds 
tear the firmer ones 
from their place. 
They are, in short, 
well nigh indestruc- 
tible by rigors of climate. But they differ con- 
siderably in point of toughness; some are almost 
as tough as leather, while others become so brittle 
that a touch breaks them; but this brittleness is 
no great disadvantage, since each fragment will 
live and grow quite as well as before. 
Indeed, lichens very often propagate by spon- 
taneously detaching small bits of themselves, 
which are carried like seeds by the wind to other 
spots, where they may begin to grow on their 
own account. 
In the fewness of their wants, lichens are 
quite as pioneer-like as in their indifference to 
hardship. Given a somewhat enduring surface | 
to which they | 
may cling, 
where day- 
light may 
reach them 
and occasion- 
ally some 
moisture, and | 
they will get | 
all their food | 
from the air, | 
and thrive on | 





Fig. 3. 








Fig. 4. 

it. Evidently such modest 
requirements imply unusual 
economy of resources. 

When a landslide or sim- 
ilar catastrophe has laid bare 
the ledges on a mountain- 
side, lichens are the first 
plants to appear on the ex- 
posed rocks, and begin the 
long process of reclothing 
them with vegetation. 

Before the higher plants 
can return, a considerable 
amount of soil must be accu- 
mulated. 

This is accomplished for the most part as 
follows: Wherever the lichens gain a foothold— 
especially the mat-like or coralline forms—they 
arrest earth particles which are blown or washed 
against them, and so in time there are gathered 
little patches of soil sufficient to support certain 
of the true mosses. 

These, in turn, spread and serve also as soil- 
makers in a small way, until, after a while, it 
becomes possible for the hardier kinds of moun- 
tain ferns and small herbs to take root. Then 
follow shrubs, and finally such trees as lived 
there before. 

Thus the lichens, though appearing at first 
sight feeble and unimportant, are as truly pioneers 
in redeeming these rocky wastes as are those 
hardy men and women who prepare the way for 
civilization in a newly discovered country. 

How is it that lichens are able to act as pioneers 
so much better than other plants? Until recent 
years this was an unsolved problem; but now we 
know that each lichen is a sort of codperative 
community, and not a single individual. 

That is to say, individual plants of two kinds, 
by living in close connection and helping each 
other, form a compound organism, which has the 
appearance of being an individual, and is able 
to grow where each copartner, by itself, would be 
likely to perish. 

Let us see what may be learned by examining 
these individuals with a microscope. If a thin 
slice cut from a Ramalina, for example, is viewed 
through a glass with a magnifying power of 
about three or four hundred diameters, it will be 
seen that the lichen consists of the parts shown 
in Fig. 6. 

The chief bulk is formed by a network of 
delicate tubular threads, more or less swollen, 
and crowded together compactly at the surface of 





Fig. 5. 


consists of living plants. A good example of | the lichen, but loosely disposed within. Scattered 


this sort 1s the pale yellow Geography-Lichen 
(Ruellia geographica, Fig. 1), which grows on 


are a number of tiny green spheres having a 


rocks in northern regions, and is named from its | transparent envelope. 


map-like appearance. 
Other lichens form thin mats, rather loosely 


These are algz of a very simple kind, the same 
that form the green stain so common on tree- 








attached to the surface on which they grow. 


trunks and stone work. 


community which 
consists of inter- 
woven threads is 
a fungus, which 


i 





All these roads led for the most part through 


forest lands. Bill knew every rod of the way, and 
had a hundred different devices for outwitting the 
oflicers. 


In his choice of roads, too, he seemed possessed 


of a kind of prescience. He divined in advance 
the one that his pursuers would take, and took 
another himself. Most of his trips were made by 
night, or in the evening, and were prolonged 
occasionally into the early morning hours. 


In short, Stumpy Bill had made this sort of 


smuggling a study for many years, and I began to 


hink that the officer who caught him would be 


obliged likewise to devote his life to the task. I 
grew quite ashamed of my many bootless chases 
after him. At length one of Stumpy Bill’s cronies 
near the line quarrelled with him, and lodged 


nformation against him. 
I took steps in accordance with the information 
ne gave. At midnight I set off from Colebrook, 


Fig. 6. 


a town eleven miles from the Notch, with a good 
horse and wagon, and a man to drive who was said 
to know the country well; but when we came to a 
log camp where Bill was to be, I found that he had 
already gone, but not long before. 


| lazy fellows, who lead an easy life and draw fat 


for some years on the Canadian frontier, between 


| smuggling along the Dominion border. Many of 


| the contrary. A considerable number of persons 


welfare of the algz in several important ways. 

In the first place the network of enveloping 
threads absorbs moisture from the air and retains 
it like a sponge, thus enabling the algz to con- 
tinue their work of food-making much longer 
after a rain than they could otherwise do. 

Furthermore, protection against mechanical 
injury is afforded by the compact layer over- 
lying the alge ; and finally, this same layer serves 
as a translucent screen, which shields them from 
the evil effects of direct sunlight, in much the 
same way as the white paint put on the glass of a 
hothouse protects the plants within. 


Frep. LeRoy SARGENT. 
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ONE NATION. 


A song for our banner! the watchword recall 
Which gave the Republic her station ; 
“United we stand—divided we fall!” 
It made and preserves us a nation. 
—Geo. P. Morris. 
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For the Companion. 


TRACKED BY BLUE-JAYS. 


My story is of the tariff, having said which 
perhaps I ought frankly to add that I am merely 
a humble member of that generally disliked and 
sometimes greatly abused corps of men, the 
Customs officers, whose duty, often disagreeable, 
is to collect the United States revenues. 

Customs officers are popularly supposed to be 


salaries. This may be true of some of them; but 
as a junior member of the corps, stationed now 


New England and the Provinces of Quebec end 
New Brunswick, I can truthfully declare that I 
have been kept busy and made to earn my wages; 
and I know of many others who, | think, can say 
as much. 

There is, and always has been, a great deal of 


| our citizens are not merely Free Traders in theory, 
but also in practice, despite their country’s laws to 


derive a livelihood from smuggling goods and 


We hastened back to the road, and gave chase 
down through the Notch. It was a clear, cool 
September morning, and very still. Our wagon 
seemed to make a great deal of noise as we rattled 
along the descending road between the lofty crags 
of the gorge. 

Presently, as we doubled one of the crooks in 
the road, I saw a buckboard some two hundred 
yards ahead. 

“That’s old Bill, sure!” the man who was driving 
me exclaimed. Indeed, I at once recognized his 
familiar face, for he looked around and saw us 
just as we came in sight of him. He was jogging 
slowly along, but a crook of the road hid him 
immediately from our view. 

I was not a little elated; for I was sure that he 
had contraband liquor aboard. 

We whipped up smartly, thinking to overtake 
him in a few moments; but one bend of the road 
followed another, and though we could hear the 
rattle of the buckboard, we could not catch a sight 
of Bill until we had gone about a mile and a half. 
Then we sighted him, his old horse being now 
apparently winded. 

“Aha, Bill!’ I shouted, as we closed up behind 
him, “no use whipping your old horse. I’ve got 
you, at last.” 

“Got me? Wal, yass, ye’ve overtuk me. I see,” 
he replied, with his usual sardonic grin. “But 
what ye want of me ’s what I'd like to know.” 

“None of your nonsense, Henchman,” said I. 
*Let’s see what you’ve got here.” 

Bill slowly stepped off the buckboard, and 1 
threw back the seat covering the capacious box 
underneath, confident of finding jugs or a keg 
containing not less than twenty gallons of liquor. 

The box was empty, though the loose straw in it 
smelled of whiskey. Bill stood by and shook with 
laughter. Even my driver smiled, and if I did not 
look foolish, I certainly felt so. 

“Look here, men!’’ chuckled the old fellow. “I 
kinder took ye for highwaymen. Ye kinder scairt 
me. Real glad it’s only you. Neouw ye kinder 
thought I was a-smugglin’ somethin’, didn’t ye? 
Beats natur’ how many lies gits a-goin’ *bout a 
man, sometimes.” 

I was obliged to let him go, for 1 had no evidence 
against him. 

As we drove back through the Notch, we looked 
beside the highway, but saw nothing. 1 was sure 
that the man had brought liquor across the 
boundary, and had concealed it. Possibly he had 
got wind if our approach, and had hidden it some- 
where about the lumber camp. 





liquors across the boundary. Not a few of them 
have developed a cunning in deception which the 
father of all deceit might envy. 

One of the veteran smugglers is a character well 
known along this frontier as “Stumpy Bill.” His 
name is William Henchman, and his specialty is 
the smuggling of cheap Dominion liquors across 
the border into Maine, where intoxicants are not 
easily obtained. 

It has been Stumpy Bill’s life-work, apparently, 


habitually thirsty —at a good profit to himself. 
| The old transgressor has probably brought liquor 
| enough over the boundary, first and last, to make 
| the Umbagog Lake into fairly strong punch. 

It need not be said that he isa man quite devoid 
| either of principle, or of respect for his country’s 
| laws; yet he is a jolly old rascal, possessing the 
| natural “cuteness” of the Yankee, sharpened 
abnormally by the kind of life he has led. 

I am quite well acquainted with him; we have 
often met, sometimes casually, sometimes at the 
end of a hard chase on my part; but he always, 
| whatever the circumstances, wears the same 
sardonic grin, and greets me with good-natured 
chaff. 

I can never lead him to regard me otherwise 
than asa well-meaning boy, whose knowledge of 
the world is as yet very limited. 

The penalty for smuggling is so heavy that it is 
always good policy for a man engaged in the 
business to have as little visible property as 
possible. Stumpy Bill knew the value of this 
system, and accordingly carried on his operations 
with an old horse and buckboard, worth altogether 
not more than ten or fifteen dollars. 

But the horse aforesaid, seedy as he was, had 
seen better and speedier days, and could be roused 
up for a mile or two and cover the ground at a 








| very creditable pace. There was where the joke | 


came in. 

| I spent the greater part of two months on the 
| lookout for Stumpy Bill, and never fairly trapped 
him. 

| His route from three or four of the French- 


| New Hampshire line, was generally southeasterly 

| for twenty or thirty miles, by devious country 
roads. Then he would leave New Hampshire by 

| way of a certain “Notch,” well known in that 

| locality as a thoroughfare, and enter Maine. 

| There he had several confederates, who hid his 


to relieve this scarcity, and meet the wants of the | 


We drove back to this place and searched dili- 
gently for an hour, but found nothing. 
| 1f the old rogue had hidden the liquor, I guessed 
that he would return for it, as soon as he thought 
| that I had left the vicinity. With some faint hope, 
| therefore, of trapping him, I sent my team and 
man back to a tavern on the road, with directions 
to return for me during the afternoon, and then 
| went through the Notch, on foot, to a point near 
| where we had overtaken Bill. 
Here I secreted myself amidst the bushes, on a 
| little knoll overlooking the road. 
| Thesun had now risen—the bright sun of a lovely 
| autumn morning. It was a road where there was 
| little travel. No one was astir; but the red squirrels 
were chattering merrily in the woods, and pres- 
| ently, as I sat there, I heard two or three blue-jays 
| erying out, first with the sharp, querulous squall 
| which is commonly their opening note, then the 
| minor cry, pirrup, pirrup, pirrup, pirrup ! 

After the manner of these handsome but thievish 
birds, they flew along from tree to tree and bush 
to bush, on the lookout for a tidbit, or a good chance 
to harass some belated owl or raccoon. 

At length they came to the road and crossed it, 
at a point three hundred yards, perhaps, from 
wherel sat. Instead of soon moving on, however, 
as is their wont, I presently noted that they 
appeared to have business there near the road. 
Their cries rose quite sharp for some moments, 
followed by a minor chorus of pirrups. 

As jays rarely linger long in one spot, unless it 
is the scene of a woodland fracas or abundant 
food, I strolled through the woods on that side of 
the road to see what was going on with them. 

Beside the road, close up to the wheel-ruts, near 
a bend, there was a patch of thick blackberry 
briers, weeds and brakes. One jay was sitting oD 
a branch over the briers, with one eye turned 
down, crying out occasionally; another was in the 
| briers, hopping about; and still another was in the 

act of taking flight for a neighboring beech. 
I came out from the forest and looked among the 
| briers, parting them with a stick, when lo! about 
| the first objects which I saw there were three large 





through the outer portion of this loose network | Canadian parishes, just north of the Vermont and | stone jugs in a snug little group among the dry 


| weeds! 
The jay, which had been peeping at them, flew 
out with a sharp squall, and all three made off. ; 
The jugs contained about twenty-four gallons of 
whiskey, altogether; and it was now evident (at, 
| after sighting us, Henchman had whipped up 
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smartly to gain enough time, after rounding this| “Here, young’uns! Go down inthecud. You’re | exhaustion. During the day their distress in- 


vend, to set the jugs out into the briers before we | safer here than ye be on shore. 


came in sight. 


It’s enough I’ve 
g 


{saved your bones from bein’ picked by dog-fish. 


creased. Non could not get on deck; he was too 
sick. The monotonous fog, the head-wind, the 


We had glanced into this thicket as we rode | You'll have to go with us until we meet something | choppy sea, the impatient Captain, the ceaseless | 
back, yet the cleverly hidden jugs had escaped our | that’ll take you back, or until we fetch up to | toot of that anxious horn, their distance from home 


notice. But for the jays I should scarcely have | 
found them; for although I watched till afternoon, | 
the crafty old law-breaker did not return. 
Henchman absented himself from that part of | 
the country for a year or more. Probably he came 
back during the following night, and finding the 
jugs had been captured, knew that their discovery 
would be damaging evidence against him. 
Of course I destroyed the contraband liquor. 
H. C. MERCER. | 
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For the Companion. 
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THE CAPTAIN OF THE “KITTIE- 
WINK.” 
In Seven Chapters.— Chapter V. 
The Wonderful Happens. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maynot'sat at their silent break fast. 
Home had seemed dull to them since Hal had been 
away. New lines of care had sprung to Mrs. 
Maynot’s face during the last few weeks. 

The troubled mother, who seldom mentioned 
Hal without a sigh, had hidden from her husband 
many tears of anxiety, and had repressed many 
words of worry and fear. She felt, now that the 
boat was purchased, and the boys were in it, and 
Hal was growing strong, that she must make the 
best of a bad business. 

Mrs. Maynot had an intuition that her husband 
concealed beneath a bluff manner a solicitude as 
keen as her own; that he, too, looked any moment 
for the letter or telegram that should announce 
disaster. 

This morning Mr. Maynot’s face was concealed 
by the morning paper. He was reading the 
account of the yacht-race of the preceding day. 
The American love of coming in ahead had got 
the better of his anger toward the boys, and the 
story of the rescues they had effected was really 
thrilling. He was proud of the Kittiewink’s per- 
formance. 

It was plain that it had been a most perilous one, 
but the night message he had sent to Marblehead 
would prevent all future racing. Meantime he 
thought it would merely increase his wife’s distress 
if he read her the account of the boys’ adventures. 

"Mrs. Maynot glanced furtively at her husband. 
She knew he was reading about the yacht-race, 
and she felt that he was not showing the disappro- 
bation of this dangerous sport that a father should 
show. 

“Henry!” she began at last. ‘Will you eat your 

breakfast?”’ 

“Presently, my dear. They did magnificently! 
Iam proud of Phin and the Kittiewink.” 

“Do you think, my husband,’’—this was the 
method of address which Mrs. Maynot adopted 
when she was especially severe,—“‘do you think 
that you will see your son alive again if you 
continue to approve of this wicked recklessness? 
1 am surprised!” 

Mr. Maynot’s defence was cut short by a 
stamping of feet in the hall, and without ceremony 
Doctor Parkhurst rushed in, his face broad with 
smiles. 

“Good morning! What glorious news! 
proud you must be of your son, Mrs. Maynot! I 
see the papers call him the Captain, and pay high 
tributes to his seamanship and courage. They’re 
well deserved, too, that’s plain. My prescription 
works like a charm, you see! I’m proud of the 
boys! They’re chips of the old Pilgrim stump!” 

How long the exuberant Doctor would have 
gone on in praise of the boat, the skipper, the 





captain and his own son no one can say; but a) 


violent ring at the doorbell interrupted him. 


Mr. Maynot left the room to answer the summons. | 


Very soon he came back, his face ashy pale. 

Mrs. Maynot gave one look, and then a scream. 

“Has it come? Tell me everything! Tell me 
the worst!” 

Without a word he handed her the telegram he 
had just received. It 
read as follows: 

“Boys and dory dis- 
appeared. Oars found 
ashore. A hundred men 
are searching rocks. 
Five nets are dragging 
harbor. Marblehead 
yachtsmen have organ- 
ized a search under 
Gresham. Come or tele- 
graph immediately. 

PHINEAS SCROD.” 


When Hal and Non 
had been told by the 
Captain of the Grand 
Banks fisherman that 
they were bound on a 
trip to the Banks, they 
did not at once grasp 
the full meaning of the 
Words. They looked from face to face in the 
#roup upon the deck. 

How far away were the Grand Banks? How 
long did “a trip” last? Why did not the men 
Simply turn the schooner about, and take the boys 
back to their own harbor and the Kittiewink ? 

“But aren’t you going to take us back, Captain?” 

Hal’s tone expressed great surprise. 

Some of the men said that the Captain ought to 
take them back. There was a good deal of talk 
about it on deck. One good-natured fellow pleaded 
With the Captain. 

“We might land ’em in Gloucester, sir. 
lose us a great many hours.” 

But the Captain of the Samuel T. Woodburn was 
vests three-quarters owner of this one-hundred-and- 
page ton Banker, and a few hours might mean 

‘a two days’ slant of favorable wind, a 


oe trip, and better shares. When a fisherman 
once 


*T won't 


With it or him. 
The Captain shook his head. 


get home and the fascination of a new adventure; 


How | 





Starts ona trip, he allows nothing to interfere | 


Newfoundland for bait. We'll treat you first-rate, 
an’ your mother won’t know ye when ye get 
back.” : | 

The Captain meant well. He could hardly 
understand what agony he was inflicting upon the | 
parents of these reckless and luckless lads. As | 
long as they were alive, he reasoned, where was | 
the harm? | 

Lantern in hand, one of the crew led the way 
below. The sickening odor of fish, bilge-water 
and stale salt smote the boys as they approached 
the companionway. 

Hal had begun to waver between the desire to 





but this unbearable odor instantly dispelled the 
romance. 

Non broke his silence. He stopped and whispered 
a word to his companion. Hal nodded. 

“Look here,” said Hal, “we don’t want to go 
down there! We want to go home! You’ve got 
totake us! My father will pay you for the time 
you lose—if you’re mean enough for that.” 

The vessel was headed out toward the wide sea. 
Behind them Marblehead light blinked farewell. 
The men gathered around the boys. One of them 
ventured to urge the case. 

“I guess he’s good for it, Cap’n. 
aint more’n ten knot to go. 
on the rocks there.” 

“Land us anywhere! Please do!” said Non. 
But the Captain looked doubtfully at the lad. 

“Will your dad pay me for my hull trip if I go 
out of my way to land you two?” 


Eastern P’int 
You could land ’em 





—these and many other distresses combined to 
make the two more miserable even than when they 
were adrift in the dory. | 

The morning of the second day brought a clear 
sky. With a horizon in view came hope; but the 
day brought no sight of land. 

It was their first experience of the immensity of 
the waters. The boys were very unhappy. They 
felt that they were cut off from home and all the 
world. 

Before breakfast a sail hove in sight; but after 
coming nearer it stood off to the westward. 

During the whole morning the boys scanned the | 
horizon intently. The sailors now began to share | 
their eagerness. Seamen are superstitious, and it 
had been remarked that bad weather had come 
with the two lads. | 

The Captain was as ready as the rest to be rid of | 
them. So much was in their favor. 

Toward noon they sighted another vessel. 

“She’s in from the Banks!” cried one. 

“She’s the Fredony,” said another, “bound to 
Gloucester.” ‘ 

“No, she belongs daown East,” insisted a third. 

Each man clung to his opinion. Presently 
Crumpy, the sailor who had been kind to the boys, 
and who had kept quite still, keenly watching the 
advancing vessed, said slowly : 

“She’s a seiner, she is, with a full trip o’ mackerel 
from Nova Scotia.” 

The two fishing schooners rolled toward each 
other. It did not take long for them to close 
together. The boys eyed the seiner with beating 





Scrod shows his orders. 


Hal, not knowing that a successful trip of fish 
was sometimes worth ten thousand dollars, 
| answered emphatically : 
| ‘Of course he will!” 
“Will your dad pay me three thousand dollars 
for my share to set you on shore?” 
The men grinned. Hal was silent. 


yourself to home.” 

“I won’t go!” 
| felt that the Captain was deeply, perhaps crimi- 
nally, wronging them. Non came to Hal’s side 
| and took his hand. The Captain scowled. 

“We won’t go down in that dirty hole!” Hal 
| exclaimed. ‘You ought to take us ashore. You 
| know you ought! My father will have you arrested 
| for kidnapping us. Oh, put us ashore !” 

The Captain laughed 
aloud and turned away. 

“You’d better turn 
in,” said the man who 
had interceded for them. 
“Perhaps we'll meet a 
boat to-morrow a-run- 
nin’ in with a full fare, 
an’ we’ll put you aboard. 
You’re all right. It’s no 
use to look so white 
about the gills.” 

“Oh, thank you!” said 
Hal, tremulously. 

The boys went below, 
and took what cheerless 
comfort they could. A 
wide bunk had been pre- 
pared for them, where 
they could sleep to- 
As they left the deck a head-wind sprang 


gether. 
up; a foggy Northeaster had set in, to hinder the 
passage of the Woodburn. It was asif the elements 
entered their protest against this cruel proceeding. 


Hal and Non turned in sadly. Of what use was 
further appeal? Like the crew, they threw them- 
selves into their hard bunk, and tried to sleep. 

It was impossible. The cabin light bobbed here 
and there, smoking, flaring and rattling. The 
| beams creaked; the wind moaned above them. 
| The nightmare was capped by the blasts of the 
fog-horn, blown at irregular intervals above 
| during this first long night. The sails flapped, 
men tramped the decks, and muffled oaths pene- 
trated below. 

Several times the boys thought the boat had 
been run into, and marvelled how the crew could 
sleep so soundly and snore so loudly. The thick 
fog swept down the open companionway, and the 
dampness chilled them to the bone. 

At the first struggles of dawn, the boys, clasping 
each other, fell into a fitful doze from sheer 





“I guess you’d better go below then, and make | 


Hal’s anger was roused. He | 


| hearts. When the black stranger was quite near, 
there was a flurry on board the Woodburn which 
| the boys could not understand. 
A flag had been hoisted on the mast of the seiner. 
| It stopped and fluttered half-way up. 
‘How many did you lose?” wasthe first question 
from the Captain of the Woodburn. 
“Two, off the bow while a-reefin’.” 


pause, but not a long one. 
meant business. 

“How many barr’l?” 

“Two hundred A No. One, off Halifax.” 

“Where are you bound?” 

“Gloucester.” 

At this answer Hal was about to shriek, “Take 
us there!” when Crumpy restrained him. ‘You 
jest wait! The skipper ’II fix it all right.” 

“IT want you to take two kids in I picked up 
a-driftin’ out to Kingdom Come,” said the Captain. 

“Send ’em aboard all-fired quick, then. There’s 
six of ’em a-comin’ after me. I’ve got to make the 
market first. Fish are skarse now.” 

Before they knew what had happened, the boys 
were bundled overboard in a dory. Their own 
was given them to tow. The good-bys were scant; 
only Crumpy leaned over the rail and called, 
“Good luck to ye, little shipmates!” 

Hal was too much confused to answer, but he 
waved hiscap. Afterward he remembered that he 
did not even thank Crumpy; but at that moment he 
remembered nothing except that he was ona great 
mackerel schooner, homeward bound. 

The revulsion of feeling when they were actually 
speeding toward the land was intense. Hal and 
Non, very quiet, and feeling queer about the eyes 
and throat, took a long farewell look at the ship 
that had saved them. There was a fascination in 
seeing her spread her gray sails, and bear away 
toward an unknown fate without them. 

It did not take the boys long to find out that they 
had fallen into good hands. A crew who have lost 
two shipmates at sea are apt to be considerate, 
and a Captain with a big haul is very likely to be 
good-natured. Then, too, it was thought to be 
good luck to return home with the same number 
as that with which they had started out. 

The next morning the boys awoke with land in 
sight. Time flew as merrily as the schooner. It 
was not yet noon. The vessel, with all canvas set 
in order to make Gloucester before night, was 
bowling along at an eight-knot gait, and now and 
then sending the spray over her weather bow. 

The boys, who were lying flat by the sharp prow, 
and who had ducked for the twentieth time to 


The next question 











in the choppy sea. 
; “Is shea yacht?” asked Non. 





The answer came mournfully, and there was a | 


escape a shower-bath, espied directly in their 
eourse a little boat at a distance rising and falling 
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One of the crew gave a critical look and answered 
that it was no yacht, but probably a “hand-liner off 
the rocks;” which meant that the boat’s business 
was fishing in shoal, rocky bottom for cod. 

“It’s a fishing-boat,” said Hal, uneasily, ‘built 
like—Non! she is built like the Aittewink !” 

Non nodded sadly, but Hal was not satisfied. 
An unlikely thought came to him. He ran up and 
down the deck, and even climbed a little up the 
tarred rigging to get a better view. 

His first impression deepened into conviction, 
then into certainty. Hal ran to the Captain 


| excitedly. 


“Isn’t that the Aittiewink, Captain?” asked the 
boy. 

He forgot that his insignificant boat was not the 
best known vessel on the coast. 

“The Kittie who?” 

“The Kittiewink. itis the Aittiewink! Its my 
boat! I’m Captain of her. It’s the Kittiewink— 
wink ! wink!” Hal yelled for joy. 

“It’s Scrod at the helm!” shrieked Hal. 

*Scrod!” jeered a sailor, “I guess it’s Halibut 
or Porpus!” 

Presently the boys saw a dark little object moving 
slowly up and down on the roof of the cuddy. 

“It’s Trot!” Hal screamed. ‘“That’s the way he 
always marches up and down, looking for me, 
| when I’m not on board!” 
| “But how came the Aittiewink 
| demanded. 

“I’m sure I don’t know —” 
| ‘Ahoy there! Is that the Mollyblink?”” bawled 
the Captain. 
| “Aye! Aye!” screamed a well-known voice. 
| “Have you seen two boys an’ a dory anywheres?” 

“Luff up there, Cap’n Codfish! Look here! Are 
these them?” 

The Captain and crew were almost as much 
excited as the boys. It was a wonderful meeting. 

“O Phin—we’re safe!” called Non. 

“Luff her up! Bear away there! 
the helm! Ease the main-sheet! Haul in on the 
jib! Throw out the anchor! Take us aboard!” 

Hal glibly gave these preposterous orders to 
show that he and his were at last one. Nothing 
more was needed to prove his identity. 

Phineas looked at the boys, and seemed to be 
dazed. He rubbed his hand over his forehead. 

“Be I a-dreamin’ or a-dyin’?” he said, too low 
for the boys to hear; ‘‘be them my boys?” 

Hal and Non could only see his lips move. 

Meantime, Trot had begun to fly about in an 
ecstasy of excitement. He yelped and howled 
both at once, spun round and round, and over and 
over, and was evidently about to leap over the 
gunwale of the Aittiewink into the sea. 

This performance on Trot’s part settled it in 
Scrod’s mind. ‘Them’s my boys!” he said, at the 
same time catching up the little dog and throwing 
him into the cuddy. 

“Hurry up, Phin! Make the jib-sheets fast!” 
called Hal, impatiently and importantly. 

“T guess that’s you. Now I kin face your father!” 

Phin Scrod trembled from head to foot. His 
mate, Black Tarr, the Grand Banker from Marble- 
head, had to come and take the wheel from him. 

“He’s nigh tuckered out. Don’t mind him,” said 
Black Tarr, apologetically, “you see we’d given 
‘em up!” 

“But how in the world did you get here?” 
demanded Hal, half an hour after. ‘The mackerel 
schooner was now bowling along toward Gloucester 
under full sail. The boys and Trot were snuggling 
together on the deck of the Aittiewink, leaning 
against the boom of their own main-sail, the 
happiest creatures afloat on the Atlantic. 

Phineas Scrod looked Hal solemnly in the eye. 

“IT don’t think he meant to hurt me,” said the 
skipper, slowly, “but he did. Them’s the orders 
|on which the Aittiewink set out to s’arch fur two 
| lost boys on the Atlantic ocean.” 

Phineas handed to Hal a soiled and crumpled 
telegram, dated on the day after the disaster: 

“To Phineas Scrod, yacht Kittiewink, Marblehead, 

Mass. On receipt of this, start to sea. Search for 
| boys. Ihave lost faith in you.—H. Maynot.” 
“But he come himself,’ added Phineas; “that 
| Was the worst ov’t. And she come. I had to face 
|’em both. He chartered a steam tug an’ put to sea 
| to hunt ye up of his own account. Go Gresham 
went along of him, to help look for ye. He got 
ahead of me. He’s in Portland, nigh as I can 
reckon. But she took to the Atlantic coast.” 

“What?” cried Hal. “My mother took to—what?” 

“The Atlantic coast,” replied Phineas, without a 
smile. “She’s just s’archin’ the coast of New 
England, that woman is. But she’s ashore. She’s 
travellin’ along from place to place, seein’ if she 
can’t hear anything from you. Where she is now 
I’m sure / don’t know.” HERBERT D. WARD. 


here?”? Non 


Down with 





(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE GODDESS OF LIBERTY. 


Upon a hill in ancient Rome stood a temple, 
which was dedicated to a goddess still popular 
among Americans— more popular, indeed, than 
she appears to have been among the Romans of 
her own day, who rendered her no such honors as 
those lavished upon Juno, Venus and Diana. 

This temple, erected by Tiberius Gracchus, is 
said to have been the first devoted to her worship. 
Within its precints were deposited the archives of 
State, and in it stood a statue of the goddess, 
whose name was Libertas. 

She was represented as a beautiful Roman 
matron, clothed in white. In one hand she held 
a broken sceptre; in the other, a pike surmounted 
by a cap—one of those caps which were worn by 
freemen ir. Rome, and placed upon the heads of 
slaves when they were endowed with freedom. 

At her feet rested her favorite animal —the 
animal sacred to her; but this was not the bird-of- 
freedom with which she is now associated. It was 
a cat. 

The “harmless, necessary cat” as a symbol of 
liberty seems strange to us at first, but it was 
| selected because all creatures of the cat tribe hate 
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restraint. 


forests, and even our common pussy is domestic 
with limitations. 


of poets. 

The Greeks also 
had their worship of 
liberty, although no 
goddess bearing the 
name held a place in 
their mythology. 

The Eleutheria or 
Festival of Liberty | 
was celebrated once 
in five years at the 
town of Platza, dele- 
gates from all the 

other Grecian cities 

being present to 
take part in 





















Certainly there are no animals more | | the Romans, unchanged except that often instead | ray not in Sir Wiiliam’s downfall from his high 
wild than the great cats of the African and Indian | of the broken sceptre she bore a sword. | place, but in the disclosure of the fact that the 


Our representation of Liberty isthe same. We | 


take occasional freedom with the symbols which | | even of carrying the instruments of gambling 
The connection between freedom and the feline | she holds; we replace her cat by our eagle; we | | with him when he makes visits to the houses of 
race, moreover, seems still to be felt in the minds | give her the sword of War, the olive-branch of | | friends. 


Peace, the book of Law. 

The great Liberty that stands in the harbor of 
New York holds a book in one hand, and lifts 
high her enlightening torch in the other, and has 
discarded her cap for a crown of light. 

She is well placed indeed, standing at the wide 
portal of the nation to welcome all who enter. 

Next to the New York Liberty, probably the 
most famous statue we have of the republican 
goddess is the great bronze figure by Crawford 
that surmounts the dome of the Capitol at 
Washington. 

This statue, weighing fifteen thousand pounds, 
lay long in many pieces upon the ground near the 
building. During the Civil War men were at 
work upon the new dome, and this giant figure 
that was to crown it. It was felt to be a point of 
honor that the war should cause no interruption 

to a labor pertaining to the home of the 
nation. The statue, called variously 
Liberty, America, the Genius of 
America and Armed Liberty,—it 
really matters little which name 

is used, since the idea of all is 
essentially the same,—now stands 

at the summit of the great bronze 
dome three hundred feet above the 


| exciting trial shall lessen the vice of gambling in 


ground. 

It faces to the east, the direction 
symbolic of Hope, as indeed the 
Genius or goddess of a young 
nation should. 

It was at first intended that the 
figure should overlook the city of 
Washington, which was expected 
to grow toward the eastward; but 
Washington has grown to the 

westward, and «the Liberty of the 
Capitol now turns her majestic back 
upon the roofs and spires, the streets 
and avenues of the busy city, and looks | 
steadily into the distance, across green fields, | 
to the sunrise. 
Her stately pose and severe Greek outlines 
produce a fine effect. She is called the best work 
of the sculptor who designed her, and from her 
lofty eminence she presides with fitting dignicy 
the solemnity. | and calmness over the destinies of our young 
There was a| nation. 
procession, led | 
by trumpeters 
sounding the call to battle. A bull was sacrificed, | 
and the occasion was further celebrated by athletic | 
contests similar to the famous Olympic games. | 
The whole population shared in the rejoicings, 
and to each class was allotted some part in the 
ceremonial. 
This festival had its origin in a battle near 
Plata, in which an invading army of Persians | GAMBLING IN ENGLAND. 
was defeated by the Greeks. A large share of the} A trial was brought to a close on the Ninth of 
spoil was awarded by general vote to the Platzans, June, in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High 
to enable them to institute a festival that should | Court of Justice, in London, which had been 
fittingly honor the event. watched with eager interest, not only in England, 
A portion of this spoil was devoted to the| but in this country. 
erection of a statue and temple of Athena—the! This unwonted interest was aroused, less by 
only connection of the feminine element with the | reason of the causes of the trial itself, than by 
rites of the Eleutheria, and possibly the source | the prominent people—especially one of them— 
whence the Romans derived the first suggestion | who figured in it. For no less a person than the 
of their goddess of the cap and broken sceptre. | Prince of Wales, the heir of the throne of the 
The cap of Liberty figured in the ancient arms | British Empire, was directly involved in the case. 
of the city of London, while it was still under; It appears that last autumn a party of ladies 
Roman dominion. After that time we find little | and gentlemen were visiting at a country house, 
trace of the goddess until a much later period. | called ‘“‘Tranby Croft,’’ the owner of which is a 
She was not popular in the Middle Ages; the | Mr. Wilson, a man who has grown rich in trade. 
multitudinous banners, badges and devices of| Among the party were the Prince of Wales, the 
chivalric times pay little regard to Libertas. Zarl of Coventry, Sir William Gordon Cumming, 
It was during the great movement of the French | and other persons of rank and social standing. 
Revolution that she sprang into sudden promi-| On two successive evenings a gambling game, 
nence. Her statue—of plaster, since the Republic | of pure chance, called ‘‘baccarat,’’ was played by 
could not wait for bronze—was erected with much | the guests of Tranby Croft. In the game the 
ceremony in one of the squares of Paris. Her| Prince of Wales took an active part, the counters 
image was struck upon medals; her classic form | used in it being the Prince’s property. 
was sketched rudely upon walls, with ‘Liberty, After the games, several members of the party 
Equality, Fraternity’’ scrawled underneath. declared that they had seen Sir William Cumming 
Women personated her in tableaux both upon | cheating. Being confronted-with the charge, he 
the public and the private stage; her red cap/| indignantly denied it; but as Ke declared, in order 
was adopted as the proper head-gear for good | to prevent the scandal from becoming public, and 
citizens. to shield the heir to the throne from being known 
Her statue stood close to the guillotine. Madame | to have engaged in gambling, Sir William signed 
Roland, waiting to lay her head beneath the knife, | a paper in which he seemed to confess to cheating, 
said sadly, looking toward it, ““O Liberty, how and promised never to gamble again. 
many crimes are committed in thy name!” But the incident became public, and Sir William 
A better fame came to her through the poets of | then brought a suit for libel against the ladies 
the French Revolution. Odes, hymns and sonnets and gentlemen who had declared they saw him 
of all degrees of excellence were addressed to | cheat at cards. 
her. Rouget de Lisle, in the last verse of the! The trial which ended on June Ninth was the 
‘*Marseillaise,’"”— perhaps the most inspiring | result of this suit. It abounded in startling and 
battle-hymn ever composed,—invoked her name. | exciting incidents. ‘The Prince of Wales himself 
The “‘Marseillaise’’ was sung everywhere: in the | took the stand, and was examined and cross- 
streets, in assemblies, in battle, by men mounting | examined as a witness in the case. The counsel 
to death upon the scaffold, the voices growing! for Sir William, Sir Edward Clarke, boldly 
fewer and fewer as the living lessened and the | attacked the Prince in his summing up. 
dead increased—very few as they reached the | The result of the trial was, that Sir William 
lines : | Cumming failed to get his case; which meant 
A Zonduly. postions nos thes vengeurs' | really, that the jury found him guilty of the 
L Aberté, Liberté cherie, sours! cheating with which he had been charged. 

: | Sir William Cumming is a baronet, has been a 
| brave army officer, and held a very high position 
in English aristocratic circles. His condemnation, 
| therefore, would create a sensation under any 
At that time the classic was fashionable with | circumstances. 







JAMES PARTON. 
———_—_+o>—___——_- 


OUR NATIVE LAND. 


Swift may each hallowed influence expand 

In ever-widening circles o’er the land, 

Till the fine Seed of Life the Mayflower brought 
Sows the vast continent with Noble Thought! 


—R. C. Waterston, D. D. 


—_—___+e»—___—_ 


Holy love of Fatherland, 

Guide thou our avenging hand, 
Liberty, loved Libe 

Strike for those w = strike for thee ! 


Prince of Wales is in the habit of gambling, and 


This disclosure has undoubtedly had a profound 
effect upon the religious and moral people of his 
mother’s kingdom. The Prince’s conduct is 
severely criticised. 

It is not likely that-serious political consequences 
will follow the revelation of the Prince’s vice, 
although the event doubtless is one more blow 
at the prestige of English royalty, and at the 
reverence with which it has been popularly held. 
If, on the other hand, the disclosures of this 


English society, and create a public sentiment 
against it strong enough to make the vice disrep- 
utable, it will have worked a decidedly good 
result. It is deplorable indeed that the upper and 
more cultivated classes should present so debasing 
an example to those below them in the social 
scale. 

—_—_—_~+or———_—_———_ 


THE WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS. 


Oh righteous doom that they who make 
Pleasure their only end, 

Ordering the whole life for its sake 
Miss that whereto they tend ; 

While they who bid stern Duty lead 
Content to follow, they— 

Of Duty only taking heed— 
Find Pleasure by the way. 


—Archbishop Trench. 
— 
THE SCHOOLHOUSE FLAG. 


The “‘schoolhouse flag movement’’ has been in 
progress during the greater part of three years. 
In that short time the seed sown in one earnest 
suggestion has borne fruit in school after school, 
in town after town, in State after State, until 
many thousands of schools have raised the flag 
whose pupils seldom saw it before. 
Though there are still many schools which are 
not as yet provided with the flag, the time does 
not seem far distant when no public school shall 
be too poor, too remote, or too indifferent to have 
the stars and stripes floating above its roof. 
Sufficient time has passed since the movement 
began, to make it possible to judge of the results 
of the unfurling of the flag above so many 
schools. 
Has the proceeding had a real meaning 5 to the 
scholars? Has it stirred up in the breasts of 
boys and girls the hope of living to be brave 
men and good women, and worthy patriots 
whether men or women ? 
Has it begun to serve, with the children of the 
millions from abroad who inherit no love for our 
country, as a symbol around which will grow up 
a thoroughly American feeling ? 
Has it stimulated a love of the study of history, 
and given children a new idea of the significance 
of law and order with freedom, so that they 
themselves become orderly and subject to whole- 
some discipline ? 
We have at hand a large number of letters 
from teachers throughout the country, over 
whose schools the flag has been raised, which 
answer these very questions. 
“The flag has come to mean something,” 
writes one teacher in Minnesota, ‘‘whereas before 
it was a meaningless piece of cloth.’”’ “I can 
see,’ writes another teacher from Missouri, 
“quite a change in the children’s feelings toward 
the flag. Now they seem to think that it is their 
flag—an effect that never could have been pro- 
duced by talking.” 
Many other teachers report a distinct growth 
of real patriotism. Ina school in Maine, ‘‘Almost 
every day after the flag-raising one could hear 
the children cheering the old flag.’’ 
Even the little children count the stars in the 
blue field of their flag, and learn what they 
mean. The older pupils ransack the books for 
the history of the flag itself, and in so doing are 
impressed with a new idea of its story, and of 
its relation to their own condition and privileges. 
In this way the schoolhouse flag, seen so often, 
and so constantly present in the pupils’ thoughts, 
has a marked influence, as several teachers report, 
upon foreign-born children and the children of 
foreign-born parents. One teacher from the 
West writes : 

“FRighty-six per cent. of my scholars were 
either born in other countries, or are the children 
of foreign-born parents. The effect of the flag 
upon my school has been to make every one of 
my pupils enthusiastic Americans. If, for any 
reason, the flag is not raised for a day, they 
clamor for its raising. No more enthusiastic 
or patriotic set of children can be found in the 
United States than those of my school.” 

These children begin to feel for America the 
same patriotic devotion which their fathers were 
taught from the cradle to manhood, in song and 
in story, to feel toward the lands from which they 
came. 

The flag increases the children’s interest in the 
school, and this must react upon conduct. Several 
teachers testify to this. One in Connecticut says, 
“T notice it is easier to govern the children since 
the flag was raised.’’ Another in Massachusetts 
says, “It has been a grand step in our school 
toward making brave, manly boys and womanly 
girls.” 





religion, liberty, law, aineutiie, enti help 


and forbearance for a common good, and the 


sense of gladness in the beauty of the created 
things about us. 

But the result in the cultivation of civic 
patriotism alone is richly worth all that has been 
expended upon it in money, time, or effort. 

It is a strange man or woman whose love of 
country does not gain in force in looking on the 
flag. If grown people thus feel their patriotism 
swell at the sight of the banner, how important 
it is that the young should see it daily or upon 
frequent occasions, and have the stories of noble 
deeds that are associated with it interwoven with 
their earliest and keenest impressions! 

It will form their patriotism, as it strengthens 
that of their elders, and in forming it, it will 
guard the country against many dangers, and 
prepare future glories even greater than any 
which the country has achieved in the past. 


— OO 


THE LAND OF THE FREE. 


The Fourth of July does not mean so much to 

some of our fellow-citizens as it does to others. 

People who have breathed nothing but pure air all 

day, and every day, do not pause on the hill-top to 

say what a blessing they enjoy. They take fresh 

air entirely for granted. 

It is no doubt an invented story that a little knot 

of students in a New England university leave 

unbuttoned the last button of their vests because 

the Prince of Wales, owing to his increasing 

corpulence, cannot make the two corners of that 

garment meet without a squeeze. This is repre- 

sented to be the latest and neatest thing in 

Anglomaniacs. 

It is a fine and noble conception! The young 

man who could have originated the idea is some- 
thing short of a genius, but he will not celebrate 
the national holiday this year with undue enthu- 

siasm. 

He and his little band of followers take pleasure 
in remarking that it was a great pity the colonists 
separated from the mother country for so trifling 
a matter as a little tea. Itis pleasing to hear them 
discourse on this subject. We are enabled thereby 
to realize afresh the happiness of living in a land 
where every simpleton can aischarge his folly 
into the air without doing any harm to himself or 
others. 

The open air of freedom is a wonderful disin 

fectant. From the beginning of time all the 
noxious gases of the earth have ascended toward 
the sky, and there, by the marvellous chemistry 
of nature, they change into the uncontaminated 
breeze that blows over the mountain-tops. America 
is like that! Here imbecility itself has its sacred 
rights. 

An American student, returning lately from a 
German university, it is said, relates a curious 
mishap that befell a fellow-boarder of his in 
Germany. 

This unfortunate boarder took the liberty of 
commenting upon the young Emperor’s late 
remarks upon the defective school system of 
Germany, and finished by saying that the Emperor 
knew little more of education than he did of 
military science. 

A spy reported this harmless observation to the 
police, and the man who made it was arrested, 
tried, and sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, which he served, in spite of earnest efforts 
made to procure his pardon. 

That tea of which our students glibly speak, and 
other measures in harmony with it, such as the 
Stamp Act, the closing of the port of Boston, the 
quartering of troops upon an innocent people—what 
did it all mean? It meant the reduction of the 
American colonies to the condition of semi-slavery. 
That is all. The great-grandfathers of these 
young gentlemen rose to object, and they carried 
their point. 

Englishmen long ago admitted that they did right, 
and that they deserved the independence which 
they won. Those who wish to be like the English 
cannot imitate them in a more commendable way 
than by accepting the almost universal admiration 
of America. 


OUR DUMB FRIENDS. 


Doctor Joseph Leidy, the famous naturalist, 
who died recently in Philadelphia, always showed 
a tenderness amounting to affection toward all 
dumb creatures. At the time of his death some of 
his pupils gave the following example of this 
trait: 

Doctor Leidy was lecturing, several years ago, 
in Swarthmore College, about ten miles out of the 
city. He took from the mud of a pond near the 
college one day three little turtles for examin:- 
tion, saying as he did it, “Never mind, I'll take 
you home again.” 

When the lecture was over the turtles were put 
into a tank in the Doctor’s private closet, which he 
only could unlock. About ten o’clock that night 
the janitor was awakened by a loud ringing at the 
bell, and admitted the doctor, who stalked directly 
to his closet. 

He informed some of the students who then 
joined him that he had been suddenly summoned 
by cable to Germany, and must sail the next day. 
There were no night trains to Swarthmore. 

“It was a pleasant walk over the hills,” he said, 
“and 1 could not sail and think of these little 
things starving here. I will just take them to 
their home.” 

The man, whose learning was respected by all 
English-speaking peoples, carried the little dumb 
creatures carefully back to their nest, and the 
laughing boys, looking on, learned something 
probably which no sermon had ever taught them. 

A close acquaintance with the habits and 
manners of animals usually converts their ob 
servers into their friends. 

A certain naturalist who has made a speci: 
study of spiders for many years found more 


The flag, rightly regarded, represents many | peauties and virtues in that repulsive black 

















the French. Their Liberté was the Libertas of| But the chief public significance of the case 


good things besides loyalty; it represents truth, 





creature than in any other. His house swarmed 
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with them. They were his companions in his 
walks and at his meals. 

“So great is his love for them,” said one of his 
friends, “that a hint that they were poisonous 
would be regarded by him asa personal offence. 
Even the tarantula is in his eyes a gentle and 
much maligned creature.” 

One of the largest bee farmers in Quebec, on 
being asked why he spoke of them not as bees, 
but as “Ces Messieurs,” or ‘Mes amis,” replied, 
“They have been for thirty years my kind and 
faithful friends. Shall I not treat them with 
courtesy ?” 

—————— ees 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


Mr. Chittenden tells an anecdote in his ‘Recol- 
lections of President Lincoln,” which illustrates 
how ready the President was to obey orders. 
Mr. Chittenden had gone out to Fort Stevens, 
anticipating an attack on Washington from the 
Confederate forces under General Early. As he 
entered the fort he was surprised to find there 
President Lincoln and Secretary Stanton. 

A young Colonel of artillery, the officer of the 
day, was in great distress because the President 
would expose himself. He had warned Mr. Lincoln 
that the Confederate sharpshooters had recognized 
him and were firing at him, and a soldier near him 
had just fallen with a broken thigh. The officer 
asked Mr. Chittenden’s advice, saying that the 
President was in great danger. 

“What would you do with me under similar 
circumstances?”’ asked Mr. Chittenden. 

“1 would civilly ask you to take a position where 
you were not exposed.” 

“And if I refused to obey?” 

“IT would send a sergeant and a file of men, and 
make you obey.” 

“Then treat the President just as you would me 
or any Civilian.” 

“] dare not. He is my superior officer; 
taken an oath to obey his orders.” 

“He has given you no orders. Follow my advice 
and you will not regret it.” 

“] will,” said the officer. ‘I may as well die for 
one thing as another. If he were shot I should 
hold myself responsible.” 

He walked to where the President stood. “Mr. 
President,” he said, “you are standing within 
range of five hundred rifles. Please come down 
toa safer place. If you do not, it will be my duty 
to call a file of men and make you.” 

“And you would do right, my boy,” said the 
President, coming down at once. “You are in 
command of this fort. I should be the last man to 
set an example of disobedience.” 

The President was conducted to a place where 
the view was less extended, but where there was 
almost no exposure. 


I have 
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AMERICA FIRST. 


This is the season when Young America cele- 
brates the glorious deeds of the forefathers, when 
they cut the leading-strings that bound them to the 
Old World, and stepped forth with the independ- 
ence of manhood. 

It took Rome five hundred years, five centuries 
of war, intrigue and arrogance, to overspread 
Southern Europe. Ina little more than one century 
America has grown to a magnitude, in area and 
perhaps in population also, equal to that of Rome 
in its most magnificent days. 

“Civis Romanus sum!” was the proudest boast 
that could fall from the lips of man at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Is there to-day an 
American who rates his citizenship in the Great 
Republic at a lower value than Roman freedom 
nineteen hundred years ago? 

The day for “spread-eagle” brag is long past, 
but there is no reason why we should hesitate to 
say what not we alone but all the people of the 
world believe, that it is the destiny of this country 
to become the greatest, the strongest, the wealth- 
iest, the most self-supporting, of all the nations of 
the earth. It is already the greatest self-governing 
community the world has ever seen. 

How can we make it greater? By standing 
together as Americans. We shall not magnify, but 
shall belittle ourselves, if we swagger before our 
neighbors— using bravado for the strong, and 
insolence in our treatment of the weak. But we 
should take American views instead of party 
views, when questions arise between this govern- 
ment and others. 

The motto “America against the world” would 
be a contemptible motto. Yet is it not better 
to adopt even such a motto than to take the side 
of the world against America, or to be indifferent 
When the interests of one’s own country are 
assailed? 

The Fourth of July is a good time for us all to 
resolve that we will be Americans at heart. Not 
that we will build up our own country on the ruins 
of others, but that when there is a clashing of 


interests those of our native land shall have our 
hearty support. 


+> 
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A LARGE FAMILY. 


One of the most remarkable families ever known, 


Mat least one respect, was that of Count Babo of 
Avens sburg, a vassal of Emperor Conrad Il. When 
the Emperor was holding his court at Regensburg 
he summoned all his vassals with their sons who 
bo Well-grown, to gather around him, on a 

in day; but he strie tly forbade them to bring 
any str: angers into his presence. 

When most of the nobles had assembled and 
offered the ir allegiance to their monare h, there was 
nese prt court, and Count Babo, followed by a 

= Pier of knights, was announced. 
ein ~ Way you observe my commands?” 
ike 1e Emperor, sternly. “Who are all these 

‘ts whom you have brought here with you?” 
ve eat a Leva and Emperor,” said Count Babo, 
iis = Mp obeisance, but apparently not in 
a os isturbed or alarmed; “these are only my 
; y number thirty-two!” 
saad Emperor looked amazed for a moment, and 
way to a fit of laughter, though he 





appeared a little incredulous as to the truth of his 
vassal’s statement. But Count Babo, who failed to 
discover any joke, added with much dignity, and 
in a somewhat nettled tone, ‘At home, Sire, I have 
eight daughters, as well!” 


WHAT SHE SAID. 


The path of the census-taker is not strewn with 
roses at the best of times, but he has a particularly 
hard and delicate task before him when he sets 
about collecting the family statistics from residents 
of the outlying farms of a country village. A 
young man engaged in this work one day drove 
up to a lonely farm-house in a township of northern 
Vermont. Before he had time to hitch his horse, 
a tall, angular woman, evidently about fifty years 
old, opened the door, and stood in a defensive 
attitude, in the doorway. 


“There aint no call fer you to git out o’ yer 
wagon,” said she, sullenly. “I know what you’ve 
come fer, an’ I kin tell al ye need to know. They 
told me, down t’ the Corner, you’d fetch up, here 
sometime to-day, an’ I’ve kep’ watch fer ye!” 

This was not a promising beginning, but the 
young man took out his book and proceeded to 
ask the necessary questions, to all of which he got 
grudging and unsatisfactory replies. When it 
came to the point of the woman’s age, she rebelled. 
“What’s your call to know how old I be?” she 
demanded. “I aint covetin’ the knowledge 0’ 
yours!” 

“It’s not curiosity on my part, ma’am,” said the 
much tried young man, meekly ; “it’s a question 
that always has to be answered.” 

“Oh, does it!’ sniffed the irate female in the 
doorway. “Wal, I’m ’baout thutty !’ 

The census-taker was forced to put down thirty, 
although he knew it could not be true. But just 
then the woman’s only son came lumbering toward 
the house. 

“Good morning,” said the census-taker, politely 
to the overgrown, ungainly youth who gazed 
blankly at the invader of their premises. “I am 
collecting the census statistics; will you kindly tell 
me your age?”’ 

“Twenty-one last May,” replied the son. 

“Twenty-one!” echoed the census man; “why, I 
thought you said—” he began, turning to the 
mother, in a parent surprise, “I thought you said 
you were only 

“I said ‘baout ! /” snapped the woman with great 
vigor, and with a slam of the door she vanished, 
leaving her son to settle all further inquiries with. 
out the aid of her presence. 





SILLY AND COSTLY. 


Many wise and carefully considered schemes 
have been brought to naught by a few thoughtless 
words. A _ tragical illustration of the text is 
furnished by the New York 7ribune. At an enter- 
tainment last winter a gentleman well known in 
financial circles happened to sit at a dinner next 
to a very talkative and sprightly young lady. 


As it fell out, they were not introduced to each 
other, but on reading the card by the youn 
woman’s plate, the gentleman became intereste 
and promptly engaged her in conversation. 

He found her talk more interesting than she 
dreamed of, as she ran on about a new pair of 
— she intended buying, a proposed trip to 

Surope to fit herself for her Newport season, and 
more of the same sort—the whole being nothing 
but a lot of ima, poo A nonsense begotten of a 
desire to shine onl dazzle. 

When the ladies rose to go, and _ her neighbor 
drew back his chair, he = an “lam very 
= to have met you, ) know your 

ather; pray tell him I aed had the pleasure of 
ma king your acquaintance.” 

Pleased with her supposed conquest, Miss 
Vanity returned home, po at the breakfast-table 
the next morning told her people about the dinner 
and Mr. ——’s méssage. Her father, who had 
seemed pale and careworn of late, looked up with 
sudden nterest. 

“Mr. ——, do you say?” he asked, oe. “yy 
hope you made a good impression. hat man’s 
opinion is worth more to me to-day than any other 
man’s in New York.” 

The poor man had been struggling through great 
financial difficulties, and had finally all but effected 
an arrangement which would once more set him 
on his feet; but alas! the “impression” which his 
daughter had produced upon the one man whose 
action would complete the pending negotiations 
was such as to upset the entire plan. 


THE COLORING OF FISHES. 


Various explanations have been suggested for 
the fact that most flat fish have the dorsal or upper 
surface colored, and the ventral or lower surface 
white. It has been said that the white ventral 
surface protects the fish, for the surrounding water 
with the light shining through it has about the 
same tint, and so an enemy floating below and 
looking up, could not distinguish him. Recent 
interesting experiments, to discover the influence 
of sunlight on the color of flat fish, are noted in 
the Revue Scientifique. 


Having placed a few young fish in a glass vessel, 
the experimenter covered the sides and top of the 
vessel, placed it on a support, and beneath it so 
—— a mirror that the sunlight was reflected 
into the water, and illuminated the ventral faces 
of the fish while the dorsal faces were in darkness. 

The natural conditions were thus reversed. The 
water was frequently changed, and the fish were 
well fed. Atthe samé time similar fish were placed 
in a glass vessel, and exposed to the light in the 
usual way. 

The result was that out of thirty fish exposed to 
the sunlight from below, only three remained like 
those in the ordinary = vessel, and the others 
developed greater or less quantities of pigment 
cells on the ventral face. This indicates that light 
has an im tenes influence on the color of animals, 
but it evidently is not the only influence to be con- 
sidered, since some animals whose habitat is dark 
have color. 


CRUEL FATHER. 


It is not often that the father of a would-be poet 
commends the publisher who declines his son’s 
poems, but this rare man appears in the Memoir of 
John Murray, the eminent London publisher. 


A young Quaker sent him a batch of poems. 
Mr. Murray wrote him a letter declining to publish 
the poems, which fell into the hands of the poet’s 
father, of the same name, but without the word 
“Junr.” The father answered : 

Esteemed Friend, I feel very much obliged by 
thy refusing to sublish the papers sent thee by my 
son. I was entirely — of anything of the 
kind, or should have nipt it in the bud. On receipt 
of this, please burn the whole that was sent thee, 
and at thy convenience inform me that it has been 
done. With thanks for thy highly commendable 

sare, | am respeetfully thy friend, 





JOHN PROCTOR. 


Ladies’ Underwear should be made from Kine 
Puitip CAMBRIC, LAWNS and Narnsooks. Send stamp 
for samples. King Philip Mills, Worth St., N. Y. [ Adv. 





TRINITY ScHooL. _TvoLtow Hur HUDSON, 1 
Location and surroundings erie estt ilpnion 
complete. Gymnasium, drill hall wling alleys, ete. 
Thorough oN for college, scientific schools or 
business. JAS. STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. — 


OHIO muitany INSTITUTE. 
COLLEGE HILL, OHIO. 
Fall term begins Sept. 15. yo new buildings 
with — ager ements. For illustrated catalogue 
addre: . H. McKENZIE, A. M., President. 


ROSE pea Cena INSTITUT E, 
RRE HAUTE, INDIANA SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
Well endowed, well e uipped departments of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electric Engineering, Chemistry, 
Drawing. Shops and Laboratories. Expenses low. 
Address H. T. EDDY, President. 
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SEMINARY. from Boston.“ Heatthrul 


and Homelike surroundings. H. M. WILLARD, A.M., Prin, 


EDUCATION, H. 
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LONDON,  Gutiele, Canada. 


“Declaration of Independence, 


Articles of Confederation and Constitution 
sf the United States, mailed on receipt of 1Ogs. 
- W. Johnson & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Government, Academies, and Business. Military Organ- 
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by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWA 
PRP ENONDORAPHIC INSTITURE, CINCINMATE ORIG. 
POSTMASTER-GERERAL WANAMAKER 


JOHNSTON'S STAMMERING INSTITUTE, 
Send for S4-page Pamphiect. Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, NY ae 
offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 


Eastma supplied with competent as- 


sistants. Address as above for illustrated c: atalc gue. _ 
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. 
Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
scription of instruments. ow to put 0D. Pelegra rh 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail, F cE. 
J. H.Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New York. 


obits BUSINESS 
EDUCATION toe. 


By mename of practical Correspondence instruction, 
ee ven by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 
Full pocit free. Address. 
MBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HOME STODY FoR VAcaTiQN 


in studying —— subjects 

not taught in Common Schools. A good business educa- 
tion will pay, every one. Book-keeping, Business Forms, 
—— ‘ tpg Shorthand, etec., thoroughly 
taught by mail at student’s home. No experiment ; 
years of successful experience. Adapted to all ages 
and both sexes. Students from every State. Trial Les- 
sons sent free. Write to YA & STRATTON’S 
COLLEGE, 467 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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WE WISH EVERY BOY 


might rad KENT’S NEW COMMENTARY, a 
Manual for Young Men. The book is highly endorsed 
by the best teachers of the young.—Boston Globe. One 
oft the most onetes. little books we have ever seen.— 
oston Hera ten in the most graphic language 
— wes ecuedtene.bes Moines Register, Iowa. 
Will do immense good to the thousands o young Solks 
who are so fortunate to own the beautiful ume.— 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. C. H. KENT, Pub., Daven “3 
Iowa. Oniy $1, post-paid.’ The book for the holida: 


Summer Camp and School for Boys. 


Seventh Season. 

The Camp is beautifully situated on the west shore 
of Lake Quinsigamond, about four miles from Worces 
ter, on the old camping and fishing grounds of the 
Nipmuck Indians. The object of the Worcester Natural 
History Society in establishing this Summer Camp is to 
afford a pleasant and profitable place for —— tospend 
a part or the whole of their summer vacation. Here 
they can live in tents, fish, row, swim, and do all other 
reasonable things that to a boy’s mind constitute 
“camping out ;” in daily association with men of liberal 
education who lecture on scientific subjects, take boys 
out on collecting expeditions, take part in their amuse- 
ments, are ready at all times to answer questions and 

assist those who desire to carry on work in any depart 
ment of Natural History, and do all in their power to 
make the season so enjoyable, that all will wish to 
spend every summer vacation atthe Camp. During the 
past six seasons over 1000 people have been cared for, 
and the Camp has been recognized as a permanent 
educational institution. Its work has been heartily 
commended by Prof. Edward L. Morse, of Salem, Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, Prof. Geo. L. Goodale, of Harvard 
gonsas, Dr. Edward Hitchcock, of Amherst College, 
Prof. W. P. Jencks, of Brown University, and Col. 
es We Gerke Cires. with blanks for admission will 
be mailed oes application. Opens July 6th. Address, 
PRESIDENT WORCESTER Mass. NATURAL HISTORY Soc’y. 


Dride 3. West 


Bleached Muslin. 


This brand of muslin is unsurpassed for 
fineness and excellence of manufacture, 
| being particularly adapted for ladies’ un- 
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dergarments and  gentlemen’s _ shirts. 
36-inch, 41-inch, 45-inch. The two latter 


widths are used for pillow-cases, etc. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


James McCreery & Go., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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SURPRISE at the facility with which it can be 
fixed and the beauty of its many designs. 


CURIOSITY to discover how such an exquisitely 
beautiful relief decoration can be sold at such 
a comparatively low cost. 


SATISFACTION with its appearance when deco- 
rated, the durability of mould, and the general 
effect wherever used. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, NO. 8. 


NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 406 Broadway, N. Y. 
MANNY | LEMON JUICE EXTRAGTOR. 


Clear Glass. 

py pawha and tidiest 
means of getting all the juice 
from a lemon or orange. 

If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will forward sample, 
prepaid, for 30 cts. in stamps. 
Address, 


Manny Lemon Juice Extractor Go., 
215 Columbia St., Rockford, Il. 
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side of a set of books, ty immediately ers control of 
during 1890 were about 
keepers under me. 
apolis. 
~ ¢— of your k.”—Wm. O. SHIREY, head 

ges ny eT Ind., Feb. 23, i 
Black: rich 


welfth Eaition “published January, 1891. 
You will surely have to have Ik 
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am now keepin; 





this book some da, 
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28,415 copies sold and 2,433 testimonials receive up to june 1891. 
Save this advertisement as aga. 

if not at once. Send for descrsptive pamphlet. Address all 
OGDWIN, Room 63, 121 


To Learn Book-keeping 


When you can learn itat home, within 100 hours’ study, without the aid 
of a teacher, from GOODWIN’S IMPROVED BOOK-KEEP- 


ING AND BUSINESS MANUAL (guaranteed). — 
the science of book-k 
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ping from your work in less than three weeks, and 
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a-set of double entry books for this firm, ose receipts 


am now the firm’s chief accountant, and have five direct "assistant book 
It is nia ene Ido not think exaggerated—that I have the largest set of books in Indian- 
The above surely stand as self-evident facts that the Ly yf of success was opened to me through the 
boo! k-keeper for The 7 = gy oo pene 
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book, 734 x 3 pages 293; 


Broadway, New York. 








New England 
Conservatory. 


CARL FAELTEN, 


HAND CULTURE. Special course for training 
F 


cost 
of ten weeks. 
CALENDAR giving full information, also special 








Founded by 
Dr. E. Tourjee, 


DIRECTOR. 


Next School Year begins September 10, 1891. 
MUSIC. Systematic instruction in Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Flate, and all other wind and 
string instruments, Selfeggio, Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, e 
TUNING. the Systematic courses in Oratory, and Dramatic ney Lyric Action. 


ING. Thorough instruction in Practical Piane and Organ Tuning in all its branc’ 
e Arts. Literature. Systematic courses in all branches. 


hes. 
Normal course in Physical Gulture. 
the hand and fingers for facility in playing. 


EE. Many excellent Concerts and Lectures, also Orchestral Practice to all pupils. 
OME. A comfortable Home for lady pupils in the Conservatory Building. 
° aqgventmete cost for tuition: Beginners, 810 to 


to $35. Advanced Students, $25 to $60 per term 


yard and room, $5 to $7.50 per week. Male students accommodated near the Conservator: 


Calendar, College of Oratory, sent free on application to 


L. S. ANDERSON, Business Manager, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
























































































































































CUD -CHEWERS. 


What domestic animals chew the cud ? 

How early do their young chew ? 

Do they always chew on the same side of the mouth ? 
What grinding motion do they make ? 


| 


Is it always in the same direction ? 


When you go to a menagerie look out for other rumi- 
nating animals. 





—————— | 
m | 
For the Companion. 


ORIGIN OF FIREWORKS. 
A SONG FOR THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


Away, far off in China, 
In the days of Nanke-chin, 
Lived a funny little fellow, 
Who was priest and mandarin, 
And ever through his shaven head, 
A strain of music rang, 
Which seemed to him like “Fizz 
And crackle, fizz and crackle,—BANG.” 


One day this little fellow, 
As he trolled his merry song, 

Chanced to meet the royal viceroy, 
As he rode in state along, 

Who stopping, listened with delight, 
To what he gaily sang, 

And begged at once the music rare, 
Of “Fizz and crackle,—BANG.” 


But naught had he of music, 
Nor a note had ever read 

For this strain so shrill and stirring, 

Jas but running in his head ; 

Nor could the gongs nor kettle-drums, 
With all their noisy clang, 

Express a bit of what he meant 
By “Fizz and crackle,—BANG.” 


Then said this little fellow, 
“I will try what I can do,” 

And he straightway set to moulding 

skets, Roman candles too ; 

But what he sought and most desired, 
Was something with a twang, 

That could express in all its force, 
His “Fizz and crackle,—BANG.” 


But e’en while he was planning, 
Burst his rockets with such noise, 
Frightened came the whole town running, 
To behold the dreadful toys; 
Then madly danced the mandarin, 
And cried, “O, I will hang, 
If I’ve not found the very thing, 
To make my ‘Crackle,—BANG.’” 
J * * * - * . 


Now sound the rattling crackers, 
As in days of Nanke-chin, 
(For the Fourth, to be well honored, 
Must have clangor, clash, and din,) 
The banners all are waving, 
And the drums and trumpets clang, 
Awaking echoes far and near, 
Of “Fizz and crackle,—BANG.” 


And when the day departing, 

Does the evening open out, 
yorkies. ae | little demons 

zap from wheels and dance about, 

And hissing rockets upward fly 

Amidst prolonged huzza, 
While crowds astonished, gaping, 

Cry out, “Sst. Boom. A-A-A-A-H.” 
H. M. GREENLEAF. 
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For the Companion. 


A STREET WAIF. 


A clergyman noted for his eloquence and 
wide-spread influence as a reformer among the 
dangerous classes died not long since in a Western 
town. A suggestive story is told of his early 
life. 

About fifty vears ago a lady, passing hurriedly 
down one of the crowded thoroughfares of New 
York, caught sight of a deformed, starved- 
looking boy selling flowers. His limbs were 
shrunken, but his head was large, and the pro- 
truding forehead and brilliant eyes told of a 
strong, keen intellect. 

The woman remarked to her companion, ‘That 
boy ought to make his living by his brain. All 
the strength he has is there.” 

She stopped to question him, and found that he 
had been to school for two or three years, but at 
his father’s death had been compelled to begin at 
once to earn his own living. 

His new friend did not content herself with a 
few words of pity. She found some light, 
remunerative work for him, entered him at a 
night-schoal, and after a year or two, finding 
him worthy, procured for him a free scholarship 
in a Western college. 

He became one of the most useful ministers in 
his denomination, laboring zealously among the 
poor and greatly tempted class to which he 
himself had belonged. 

He told this story a short time before his death, 
adding, “If I have done any good in the world I 
owe it to the friend who took me literally out of 
the gutter, and gave me a place and work. Almost 
every woman who passed me, used to give a kind 
word and a sigh of pity to the deformed child. 
If she had done no more than this, I should 
probably have soon died of want.’’ 

The records of every profession and trade are 
full of the histories of men who have been started 
in the road to usefulness by a little timely 
encouragement and help. 

Sympathy is a good thing to give to your needy 
brothers and sisters, whether you find them on 


But it is worth our while to note that we are not 
told to receive these angels because of the blessing 
they can leave. We are to give to them, to 
entertain them, to feed, clothe and warm them. 

The result and the recompense to ourselves are 
in God's hands. 


— ~<~@>—___—_—_- 


| Let me kiss it. ro this is God’s own flag, and 
HOW PEOPLE SLEEP. | I believe He sent it h 


Though it is true, as the author of a school 
composition once asserted, that “Sleeping is a 
universal practice among all nations,”’ it is also 
true that there is a great diversity in the methods 
of sleeping among people of different nations and 
different ways of life. The things which one | 
person needs to make him sleep are precisely the | 
things which would keep another awake all night. 
Even the sedative medicines which put one person 
immediately into a heavy slumber excite another 


| into a condition of nervous restlessness. 


The European or American, in order to sleep 
well, ordinarily requires a downy pillow under his 
head; but the Japanese, stretching himself upon 
arush-mat on the floor, puts a hard, square block 
of wood under his head, and does not sleep well 
if he does not have it. 

The Chinese makes great account of his bed, 
which is very low indeed,—scarcely rising from 
the floor,—but is often carved exquisitely of wood; 
but it never occurs to him to make it any softer 
than rush-mats will render it. 

While the people of Northern countries cannot 
sleep unless they have plenty of room to stretch 
out their legs, the inhabitants of the tropics often 
curl themselves up like monkeys at the lower 
angle of a suspended hammock, and sleep soundly 
in that position. 

The robust American often covers himself with 
a pair of blankets and throws his window wide 
open to the air, even in the winter time, and he 
does not complain if he finds a little drift of snow 
across the top of his bed in the morning. 

The Russian, on the contrary, likes no sleeping- 
lace so well as the top of the big soapstone stove 
n his domicile. Crawling out of this blistering 
bed in the morning, he likes to take a pone ina 
cold stream, even if he has to break through the 
ice to get into it. 

The Laplander crawls, head and all, into a ae 
made of reindeer skin, and sleeps, warm an 
comfortable, within it. The East Indian, at the 
other end of the world, also has a sleeping-bag, 
but it is more porous than the Laplander’s. 
pespese is to keep out mosquitoes more than to 

eep the sleeper warm. 

While the American still clings to his feather 
pillow, he is steadily discarding his old-fashioned 
feather-bed in favor of the hair or straw mattress. 
The feather-bed is relegated to the country, and 
many people who slept upon it all through their 
childhood find themselves uncomfortable upon it 
in their maturity. 

The Germans not only sleep upon a feather-bed, 
but underneath one. The feather-covering used 
in Germany, however, is not as large or thick as 
the one which is used as a mattress, and the 
foreigner who undertakes to sleep beneath it 
often finds his feet suffering from cold, while his 
shoulders are suffering from heat. 


a 
SWIFT TRAVELLING. 


A stirring incident took place not long ago in 
Courbevoie, when Paul Leprince, the aéronaut, 
and one of his friends, made a balloon ascension. 
They had reached an elevation of fifteen hundred 
feet, when they began to hear a peculiar whistling 
sound. Leprince climbed upon the ring, and 
discovered a tear, a few inches long, made by the 
branch of a tree, against which they had swept in 
by Leprince in L’ Illustration. 

At this moment, the sun dispelled the clouds and 
shone with al] its force upon the balloon. This 
produced such an expansion of gas that the valve 
was not suflicient to lessen the strain, and the 
fabric tore apart, with a noise like the rustling of 
leaves. Through the opening poured the gas in 
great volumes. 

“We are lost!” cried my friend. 

“The ballast!” shouted I. ‘The ballast!” 

In an instant two bags were thrown out. I saw 
by the barometer that we were nearly five thousand 
feet from the ground, and then the fall began. We 
| threw out everything of any weight, and prepared 


the moment of striking, to the netting above. 
Fortunately, there was a strong wind blowing, 
which carried us along at the rate of thirty-five or 
forty miles an hour, and enabled us to fall at an 
angle, thus softening the shock. 
he balloon was violently shaken in its flight, 
and kept swinging and swaying in a horrible 
manner, but this motion was, after all, what saved 


us. 

During one of the most vigorous of these move- 
ments, the lower part of the balluon was thrown to 
the upper part of the netting, and rested there 
against the valve, in the shape of a dome, forming 
an immense parachute. At once, the fall was 
sensibly arrested, but we were still one hundred 
|} yards from the ground. The time had come to 
| throw overboard our clothes, but there proved to 
| be no time. 

Searcely had we reached the ropes attached to 
the ring, when a terrible shock was felt, and we, 
the basket and balloon, were rolled over on the 
ground together. We were not injured, nor did 
we even lose consciousness, and thus was a fall of 
nearly a mile accomplished in less than four 
minutes. 

—_+on—__——_- 


A MEMORABLE DAY. 


of war in the stockade at Macon on the Fourth of 
July, 1864, remembers that memorable day. The 
prisoners had crowded in and round one of the 
central buildings to listen to patriotic speeches. 
Suddenly Captain Todd, of the Eighth New Jersey 
Infantry, displayed a small United States flag, 
four by six inches, which he had secreted upon his 
person. 

The air was rent with cheers. Tears streamed 
down the cheeks of rough men who hugged each 
|; other. Those who were near enough kissed the 
| little flag, and men in the outer circle climbed 


see it. 





the highway, in your own kitchen, in the shop, 
office or house. But do not stop with giving 
sympathy. Add a little efficient, practical help. 
According to the old heathen fable, when the 
peasant’s horse and cart sank in the bog his 


neighbors were sorry for him, and said, ‘‘Poor 


”? 


fellow!’’ and passed on. But Hercules showed 
his divine nature by putting his shoulder to the 
wheel, and helping him out of the mire. 


The Scriptures bid us welcome strangers, ‘for 


thereby some lave entertained angels unawares.” 


“Hold it up,” shouted a voice; “don’t be afraid, 
80 that we can all feast our souls upon it!” 

The “Star Spangled Banner” and “Rally Round 
the Flag” were sung. 
of the older Confederate guards were seen 
on their muskets, and crying like children. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


to cast off our clothing, and resolved to cling, at | 


Every living Union soldier who was a prisoner | 


upon the backs of their comrades that they might 


The enthusiasm and noise caused the com- 
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the story of that memorable “Fourth,” tell a 
touching story of a dying man’s joy on seeing the 
little flag. 

The officer, a living skeleton, dying of a chronic | 
disease, was stretched upon a board under a shed. 
He heard of the flag, and asked to see it. It was 
held before his face. Gasping for breath, and 
with an unearthly flush suffusing his cheeks, he 
said : 

“Give me the flag in my hand. God bless it! 


ere to-day. I never expected 
to see it again. I have seen it, and I can die 
happy. My dead body will be buried shortly; 
they may plant my bones where they please, but 
our flag, God’s flag, will float over them before | 
long.” 

A perfect peace came upon him, and that day he 
died. 


—— + or-—____—_—_- 


For the Companion. 


UNDERSONG, 


Sing, bird in the meadow-tree, 

An ny the heart of me: 
Shake from the mm | leaf 
The dew upon ay grief, 

To balm and bless 

With sweet forgetfulness 
The eyes of sorrow, red, 
Mourning the dead. 


Sing, bird in the meadow-tree,— 
Your song is a memory 
Of her glad voice that knew 
The freshness of the dew: 
And now, alas! 
The dew is on the grass 
Growing above the song, 
Silent—how long! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 


—_—_—_—_<@»—_____—_— 


ILL-TIMED COFFEE. 


In Mrs. Collis’s narrative of her voyage through 
the inland seas of the Sitkan Archipelago she 
describes a somewhat exciting passage through a 
fleet of icebergs in Glacier Bay. It was of the 
greatest importance to keep the ship moving ahead, 
though her advance could be measured only by 
j} inches. At one time the Captain ran half-way up 
|the foremast, glasses in hand, and for some 
| minutes, like the picture of Farragut in Mobile 
Bay, shouted his orders to the wheel-house. 





| After this he resumed his monotonous and 
{nervous pacing upon the bridge, all the while 
| steering his immense vessel with such dexterity 
}and mathematical precision that as the cakes of 
ice were upturned and fell gracefully into our 
wake, it was easy to see that the course selected 
was always the one of least resistance. 
I took note of a few of the expressions whose 
) magnetic influence twisted and turned us around 
}in such beautiful curves, some of which were: 
| “Starboard, sir!” “Slow her!” “Why don’t he 
| slow her when [ tell him?” “Stop her!’ “Go tell 





that engineer if he don’t obey the signals quicker, 
| the first thing he knows he’ll have one of these 
boys in his engine-room!”’ ‘‘Hard-a-port, sir!’ 
“Port her!” “Steady now!” ‘Keep your eye on 


the compass there!” “Put an extra man at the ! too» 


wheel!” 


In the midst of all this strain, when the slightest | 


| error of judgment might have been fraught with 
| disaster, the chief steward—it was his first voyage 


| with Captain Carroll—was seen ascending the | 


ladder with a bowl of steaming coffee. 
: “I’ve brought you a cup of coffee,” said the 
| steward, with outstretched hand. 


|, “Take it away, sir! When I want coffee I'll send | him. And you say you don’t know what he belongs 


' to??? 


for it,” shouted the skipper. 
What became of the steward I don’t know; but 


|I do know that a few scraps of sentences were | 
| floating about the atmosphere for several minutes, | 


| such as: 
| “Nice time for coffee! Port her! Steady! Pretty 
| time to be drinking coffee! Starboard a little! 


| their upward passage. What followed is related | Coffee, indeed! Slow her, sir! Slow her, I say! i 


Coffee!” 

| It is proper to add, however, that a few hours 
| later the poor affrighted steward was addressed 
| in different language. 

| Ill take that coffee now, steward, but don’t ever 
| bother me again when I’ve got my hands full.” 


WRITING AS A PROFESSION. 


It is a popular impression that most persons are 
| glad to answer questions in reference to their own 
| professions, or, in other words, to “talk shop.” 
Few, however, of the misguided talkers who act 
on that supposition have any idea of the discom- 
fort they may inflict on over-sensitive spirits. 


“Writing much poetry nowadays?” asked 
reporter of a poet, and one can imagine the 
involuntary distaste with which the latter shrank 
from this bluff attack. 

“I suppose you are doing a good deal of literary 
work?” said a visitor to a well-known writer of 
short stories, to whom she wished to make herself 
agreeable. 

“Nothing to speak of,’’ was the gentle reply. 

A week later the same acquaintance appeared 
again. ‘Now, really and truly, aren’t you writing 
anything?” she asked, with an engaging frankness 
which seemed to challenge an equal candor. 

“Nothing two speak of,” was the courteous 
answer, and with that she was forced to be con- 
tent; but it was not long before she returned to 
the charge. 





anything?” she asked, reproachfully. ‘Yesterday 


= book of translations to do anything for the 
air. 

“Excuse me,” said the victim, goaded into 
explanation. “I merely said, ‘Nothing to speak 
of.’ -I meant that I am never doing anything in 
connection with literature of which I have anything 
to say.” : 

The popular idea of the labor which goes to the 
making of books is often an amusing one. A 
literary woman, who had urged, as a reason for 
shortening her call on a dear old lady, the fact 
that she had some work to do when she got home, 
was confronted with the question : 

“Don’t you want a sheet of paper and a pencil 
right now?” 

“What for?” was her astonished query. 

“Why, to write something!” 


—E 
LUCKY BLUNDER. 


The “club man” of the Chicago Mail tells a 
story of a man who once saved more than eight 
thousand dollars by wearing home-made clothes. 





During the singing some | The adventure was related, he says, by “a pleasant- 
eaning | faced, gray-haired gentleman who sat in the lobby 


of the Grand Pacific Hotel, apparently healthy, 


| mandant of the stockade to send inside an officer | W#!thy, and at peace with the world.” 


| with a company of troops, to compel the crowd to 


I was raising fat cattle in the central part of the 


disperse to their quarters, and keep quiet; but the | State, and had wintered an uncommonly fine lot of 
| little star-spangled flag had done its work. Inspired | steers. Toward sprin . 
by the sight, the prisoners forgot on that day | them, but received, as 
hunger, nakedness and sickness, and felt that the 
flag must triumph. 
| The authors of “Prisoners of War and Military 
} Prisons,” from whose book we have condensed 





I came to Chicago to sell 
thought, rather cool treat- 





cattle on a par with the lean, scrawny things 
| shipped in from the West, and would pay me no 





| 
iis C 


“How could you tell me you were not writing | 


I heard your mother say that you were too busy | 


ment. The dealers seemed to place my fine fat 





I would never sell anything in Chicago as long as 
I lived. I shipped my steers to New York, and 
went on to sell them. 

Just before this my wife had made me a suit of 


|elothes. When I first put them on I was so angry 


that I fear the white dove of peace flew away 
from my roof-tree for a while. The trousers were 
large enough for two men, and the coat looked as 
if it had been made to fit a two-bushel bag of 
meal. 

lhad given my wife special instructions to put 
in an inside vest pocket, and now I found that she 
had put an enormous bag-like affair on the left 
side, instead of on the right, where of course it 
belonged, and had placed it so far back that it 
came almost under my left armpit—the most 
awkward place imaginable. 

I wore that wonderful suit to New York, and 
sold my steers, and received about eight thousand 
dollars in bills. I stepped to the window, counted 
the money, and placed it in my inside vest pocket— 
that unique pocket. 

Then I bade the purchasers good-by, and jumped 
upon a street-car which happened to be passing at 
the moment. As I did so I noticed a man standing 
in the doorway of the car, with one hand resting 
carelessly upon the side of the door. 1 stooped to 

ass under his arm as I entered, and like a flash 
lis hand came down, and was thrust into my vest. 

The next instant he leaped from the car, and I 
lost sight of him in the crowd; but his scheme had 
failed, thanks to my wife’s original method of 
tailoring. His hand sought the right-hand side of 
the vest, and my money was still safe under my 
left arm. It isn’t wise to be too fastidious in 
matters of dress. 


a 
~or 


MOST IMPORTANT. 


During the most serious anarchist uprising in 
the West, when the military was called out, and 
did some important work, the Armory telephone 
took an active share in the proceedings. Through 
its means, information from various points was 
constantly forwarded to this military centre, and a 
man was stationed at it, day and night, to receive 
and transmit messages. When, as the smal) hours 





| approached, the tumult subsided, he was relieved 


at this tiresome task, and the fatigued soldiery 
endeavored to get a little rest. Says Captain King, 
in “Trials of a Staff Officer :” 

Finally, drowsiness, oblivion, then, “R-r-r-ring— 
r-r-ring!’”’ Loud, urgent, imperative. One bound 


| takes Mr. X—— to the telephone. 


“O Armory! I’m so glad to get you at last.” The 
voice is feminine, but pleasant, motherly, benevo- 
lent. ‘I tried to get you several times this evening, 
but when I could get the wire, you were busy. | 
wanted to inquire about Willy Simpson. His 
mother and I are old friends, and she telephoned 
me to say she had to leave town, and please to 
have a motherly eye over him, in case of injury or 
trouble.” 

“No man of that name in this command has been 
wounded or injured in any way, madam.” 

“You’re sure of that, are you? I couldn’t go to 
bed without knowing. But who is this?” 

“Colonel X——, madam.” 

J Well, you know Willy, of course?” 
“- regret to say 1 do not. What does he belong 


“Indeed, I’m not sure; but it’s the military—the 
militia, you know. If Captain S—— were there, 


perhaps he could tell.” 


enter Captain S——, and Mr. X—— gladly hands 
the case over to him. 
“What can I do for you, Mrs. Ferguson? This 
ahtain S——,” begins the one-sided colloquy. 
“Willy Simpson, did you say? No, I don’t know 


“Hm! yes. We’ve got as many as five hundred. 
I don’t see how you could speak with him to-night.” 

“Oh yes! he must be here; but you wouldn’t 
ask me to wake up every one of the five hundred 
to inquire if he was Willy Simpson?” 

“No, madam; .I’ll do it in the morning, but I 
cannot now. It is simply impossible.” 

“Very well, madam, good-night.” 

Then with a comical grin on his tired face, the 
' bem turns to Mr. X—. 

“What do you suppose the blessed old lady 
| routed us out at this hour for? She says she must 
| write to Willy’s mother the first thing in the 
| morning, and she wants to be able to tell her that 
| the pies she sent him were safely received!” 


i 





| ~ 


i GLAD TO SEE THEM. 


/ “One of the early Governors of a certain 
| Western State,” writes a correspondent, ‘was a 
|man of great popularity, commanding strength of 
character, and undisputed fitness for the duties of 


| his office, but entirely without any gift for public 


& | speaking. Shortly after his election he paid an 


' official visit to the State prison, in the course of 
' which he was ushered into the chapel where the 
| convicts were assembled in a body. 


| “Before the Governor could realize what was 
| going on, the chaplain had presented him to the 
| company, with the remark that he would doubtless 
have something to say. 

“*But, my dear sir,’ whispered the startled 
Governor, ‘I haven’t anything to say, and 
couldn’t say itif I had! I never made a speech in 
my life.’ 

“The chaplain, who was entirely innocent in the 
matter, could only reply: 

“*! beg your excellency’s pardon for being 30 
premature, but as I have committed you 30 
decidedly, I see no way out of it, and feel contident 
that you will not mind addressing them in a few 
words.’ 

“The Governor certainly was committed, and 
though he was literally trembling, he began: 

“*Ladies and gentlemen!—No, no, I don’t mean 
that—gentlemen and fellow-citizens!—no, I don’t 
exactly mean that, either—but—but—well, men 
and fellow-prisoners, I can’t make a speech; I—l 
don’t know how to make a speech. 1 -couldn’t 
make a speech to save your souls, or—or—or even 
my own! and so—so—well, about all I can say 1s, 
that—that 1’m very glad to see so many of you 
here!” 


———~+or2—____—__ 
TOO MANY STARS. 


On the Fourth of July the Hales had a celebra 
tion in rivalry with their next-door neighbors, the 
Graysons. The Hales hung a big flag out in front 
of the house. 


“Jt’s the one my papa had for his regiment in 
the war,” said Mary Hale. 
Later in the day a bigger flag was hung out from 
| the Graysons’, and John Grayson announced to 
| his neighbors over the fence that it was one that 
| his ancestors had in the Revolution. This made a 
great impression upon the Hales until one of them 
| came to count the stars. 
| There were thirty-two stars on that flag! 





| —_ ———— +> 

| ‘Now,” said a Sunday-school teacher who had 
given the boys a treat, and wished also to puinta 
| moral, “would these strawberries have tasted as 
well, if you had stolen them out of my garden? 
“No, sir,” said one demure lad, serenely, “We 





better prices. I was indignant, and declared that ! shouldn’t ha’ had cream and sugar with ’em.” 
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For the Companion. 


DAISY’S CALENDAR.—VII. 


The flags are floating against the sky, 

The crackers crack and the rockets fly, 
While we celebrate our nation great 

And letter in red J-u-l-y. 

To-morrow the blades, so steady and bright, 
Will flash through the clover red and white; 
We'll rake the hay through the shining day, 
And ride aloft on the load at night. 

Of all the frolics in all the year 

There’s none that’s jollier, Daisy, my dear; 


And the city cousins shall come by dozens | 


To the fragrant fields and the great round sky, 


For it’s hot in the town when the sun glares down, | of them heard 


And the gay little calendar spells July. 


a. oe 





For the Companion. 


THE BURTON 
BOYS’ CANNON. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 





was sure father would see that ’twas safe. And 
so he did—after his own fashion. 

When all was ready there was quite a discus- 
sion as to who should touch it off next morning. 

John thought he ought to, because he was 
oldest. 
thought of the plan. 
because he found the rifie-barrel. 


Edwin was equally firm, 


| 
| legs were longest and he could get out of the way 


quick if it didn’t work right. 

Finally it was agreed that it should be whoever 
| Was on the ground first in the morning. 
| And Willie resolved at once not to sleep a wink 
jall night. John made up his mind that he could 

rouse when old Cock-a-doodle first 

| crowed. Edwin thought he could be 
| sure to hear the clock strike three. 
| While Lucius knew he should waken 
| if either of the others stirred, and 
relied on his long legs 
to take him out ahead. 

But how boys do 
| sleep! Notone 





Willie claimed the right, because he | 


And Lucius | 
thought they had better trust him, because his | 




























a sound after the clock struck nine until—Boom ! | 
Crasu! All their wonderful dreams were scat- 
tered into broad daylight, and they jerked their 
clothes on and gathered in the back yard almost | 
before the smoke cleared away. 

Mother was laughing to herself in bed. Father 
was laughing and shouting from the kitchen 
window. But where was the cannon? 

«Just blown to nowhere!’’ said John. 

“Lucky stars!" 
thing we boys weren’t hanging around when it 
went!”’ 





o 

Beit and May were riding in the horse-cars 
when a Chinese got in. 
and asked May what kind of a man 
he was. May whispered that he 
was a Chinese. ‘‘But,’’ said Bell, 
‘where is his china?’ 


carry it around 
all of the 
time.” 


Bell had never seen one, | 


“1 suppose he can’t 


cried Edwin; ‘but it’s a good | 


May was | 
puzzled, but finally settled the | 
matter by saying, | 


| 


| 
| 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
x. 


CHARADE. 
In selling a coat or a jacket, 
My jirst may stoop to my second ; 
The sum of holiday racket 
A fourth of my whole is reckoned. 
E. S. B. 


2. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


Artfully. 

. Furnished with wings. 
Small birds. 

Srawling. 

Poured down. 
Musing. 

Eaten away. 
Obscured. 

. To arrange in classes. 

Fourth row of letters will spell the 
name of some articles that please the 
youngsters on the “Fourth.” Fifth 
row of letters will spell more articles 
that please the youngsters on the 
“Fourth.” oO. D. V. 


3. 


BATTLES FOR 
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“Lucky stars! What 





> INDEPENDENCE. 





a find!"’ cried Edwin. 

“J declare! It’s a rifle- 
barrel,’’ said John. 

And Willie and Lucius 
forgot their search for 
Indian arrow-heads, 
which they sometimes 
found on this worn old 
gravelly roadside, and 
hurried to have a look at 
the treasure. 

“Just see the rust 
said John. ‘It may have 
laid here fifty years.” 

“TI s’pose this was all 
thick woods then,”’ said 
Edwin. 

“And likely some man 
had this to fight the In- 
juns,"’ said Lucius. 

“Or bears,” said Willie. 
‘More likely bears.” 

‘Look how the barrel’s 
bent and twisted,’”’ said 
John. 

“That's where he 
clubbed his rifle and 
whacked the old Injun 
over the head,’* said Lu- 
cius. 

“That's where the bear 
grabbed it away from 
him,” said Willie. “And 
1 do believe there’s the 
mark of his teeth right 
there near the muzzle!”’ 

At this the older broth- 
ers hooted and laughed, 
and said that the bear 
must have had his teeth 
sharpened, and they 
guessed he ate up the 
rest of the gun, and that 
was why nething could 
be found but the barrel. 

Willie did not like any 
too well to be laughed at, 
but he kept his temper, 
and as soon as he could 
make himself heard, he 
cried, ““O boys, I've got 
the greatest idea! Let's 
make a cannon out of this 
for the Fourth!” 

“Now, Willie, you’ve 
struck it,” said John. 

“That's so,” said Lu- 
cius, “but how'll we fix 
the thing ?”” 

“T'll tell you,” said 
Edwin. “Just come along 
to Fet Wheaton’s black- 
smith shop, and he’ll do 
it up for us in grand 
shape.” 

“Father won’t mind, will he ?’’ asked Willie. 

“Course not, if we pay out of our own Fourth 
of July money,” said John. 

“It'll be ten times better than crackers,’’ said 
Edwin. “Come on, beys!”’ 

So away they rushed to the good-natured, curly- 
headed blacksmith, who sawed off the straight 
part of the barrel, fitted a new breech-pin, bored 
4 touchhole, and wouldn’t take a cent. 

On the evening of July Third the boys had 
quite an exciting time mounting and loading 
their cannon. Father Burton had not a word to 
Say against the fun. 

He dealt out the powder and watched the whole 
process, and when he saw the amount of brick 
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[RATTLE OF DRUMS AND CLATTER OF FEET . ems 
RUMPETS AND CANNON , CONFUSION AND NOIse , 


[Fi] ér€ , Tuéaé, amo événvwntre, cRAcKERS AND BOYS . 


O)ur IN THE DARKNEss , when Cvémma comés , 
[F Castanea OF ROCKETS AND WHEELS AND BOMBS . 


| Re, 


| For the Companion. 


A GIRL’S OPINION. 


“Fizz-z—sputter-r—bang!” 
Oh, what a horrid noise! 

What can there be about it 
That pleases all the boys! 


“Twe-eet—tweet—tr-r-rill!” 
There is the sound for me! 

But boys’ and girls’ opinions 
Never will agree. 


—+e-—_____- 


For the Companion. 





ANGELINA’S FIRECRACKERS. 





they rammed in to help make a noise, he remarked | O Angelina! Would you just as soon have a 


that he guessed they were “loading for b’ar, sure 
enough!” 


Mother looked rather anxious, but after all she 


new head? 
| heads, do they ? 


| 


Dollies don’t mind having new 


OYOUS FEASTING , FROLIC AND FUN“S 
(U) woga tré raéés wntn tué snow 1s pomt . 

__awrérns ane cavewrér — gwoven , L sav, 

Vy» SHALL Tée. me THE NAME oF THE DAY! 





I hope mamma will get your new head te- 
| morrow, and I do hope you will "member never, 


Oh dear, I wish I hadn't let you go to the | never to meddle with crackers any more! 















=—J 1. A city, and a settlement. 
—*) 2 Law, a suffix, and a 
<1 f weight. 

—| 3. Fresh, reverence, name, 


and a contraction. 
A sleeping place, to 
mistake, and a high 


a 


o 


ace. 
Not gid, and an English 
city. 
- Two liquids. 
. A Latin pronoun, and a 
small brook. 
. A body of water, and a 
famous canal. 
9. A badge of royalty, and 
to sharpen. 
10. A river, and a preposi- 
tion. 
11. Quiet, and a liquid. 


4. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 


One letter, taken from 
every second word begin- 
ning with the first, will 
spell the names of the men 
and the day of their death. 
A hint is also given as to 
the year. 

A nation celebrated its 
anniversary amid many 

lad rejoicings, looking 

ack over an honorable 
record. A jubilee comes 
none too often, and fifty 
years make many wonder- 
ful changes; some causing 
joy, others mourning. 

wo noted men died upon 
their country’s birthday, 
both justly celebrated. 
Unlike in politics, 
yet were fast friends 
throughout their useful 
careers. Their reputation 
stands to-day untarnished. 
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Conundrums. 


Why was Independence 
Day, 1890, like the letter Y ? 
Because it was the last 
JSourth of July. 

What letter of the alpha- 
bet do children arouse 
from slumber to help them 
in celebrating the Fourth? 
Torpid O’s. 

What do boys prefer for 
dinner upon the Fourth? 
Crackers. 

What one thing can a 
mother contribute toward 
the celebration of the 
glorious Fourth, as she 
tits by her baby’s cradle? 
Rock it. 





Answers to Puzzles 
in Last Number. 
1. Captain John Smith. 


Second word = King John 
Sans-terre or Lackland. 
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2. 
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GaAtavdi=2s 
HARMONIC 
TAS TABLE 
Fourth at all! But you know you| 3- ‘ : i 
teased me all the morning. And CANNA 
then you were just bound to light ” . . ~ . . > 4 
that bunch of crack- ers! DNACTED 
I told you ’twas a dang’rous old A . L s Y 
thing; but you would ' do it. So I ra 
stuck the match in your hand , 4. mf Soatague’ ——— of o vegeta, or 
a 7 , éte, held on the water, which she witnessed In 
and held the blaze dow n, and Venice, stimulated the English people of fashion 
then I jumped back uick,and you | to have something of a similar kind on the Thames. 
—— : ; It took place on June 23, 1775. The rowers were to 
i r ok place on« , 1775. 's 3 
es — ee ne be eniformly dressed in red, white, and blue. The 
O Angelina, what adreadful hole SS of boats was to move at seven o’clock 
it made right in vour face! Mamma says she’s | In the evening. — Early in the afternoon the river 
oral ao . Be Share », | Was crowded with pleasure boats, and scaffolds, 
so thankful ’twasn’t me. She says s’posing I’d| gecorated with flags, were erected wherever a 
stumbled when I went to jump back, I never | view of the Thames could be obtained. Concerts 
: were held under the arches of Westminster Bridge. 
could have had a new head for me. Half-a-guinea was charged for a seat in a coal 
O Angelina, how you do look! barge, and constables guarded every passage to 
the water, taking from half-a-crown to one penny 


for liberty to pass. Supper and dancing followed, 

and the entertainment did not conclude till the 

next morning. This was the first English Regatta. 
Letters omitted—a, e, g, r, t; word—regatta. 




























































































































AN INDIAN SCARE. 


When fear stands at one’s elbow it is easy to find 
dangers ahead. In the early settlement of New 
Gloucester, Maine, a block-house was found 
necessary in which the people could assemble for 
safety and mutual defence against the Indians. 








GRAYS HARBOR Washington, is attracting the 

y. attention of Eastern investors 
because it has the only ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a country 
rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 
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Every Mother Read This. 
Why pay at your dealer’s 65 to 85 cts. for your baby’s 


shoes? On receipt of 40 cents we will mail you a pair 
of our Fat Babies’ Kid Button, any size from 1 to5, 
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It was understood, says one of the early settlers, | 4 
that if any one saw Indians about he should sound 
an alarm on the tin horn, and the folks should get 
to the block-house as quickly as possible. One 
fall we were kept pretty well stirred up by the 


to 8, spring heel, for 50c. Nice, stylish, hand-sewed. 
Address GILE SHOE CO., Box 297, Boston, Mass. — 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


redskins’ ugly pranks. For the cure of Cancer in all its forms, without the 


Two men were killed and scalped on the outskirts 
of the town, and their horses carried off. A child 
was lost in some way, and most people laid it to 
the skulking savages, who, they supposed, had 
stolen her. A house was fired in the next settle- 
ment, and everything carried away, and we 
expected mischief any minute. 

One afternoon in October, about dusk, there came 
a sudden and tremendous horn-blowing. That 
meant the Indians were near. Folks stopped 
whatever they were doing and hurried to the 
block-house—men, women and children. The horn 
blown that way brought a person’s heart into his 
mouth. 

When we were all inside and the great door was 
shut, we began to inquire what was up, and who 
had seen any Indians. A young fellow, Smith I 
believe was his name, had given the alarm, and 
now said that he saw an Indian in a tree recon- 
noitring, not a dozen rods from the block-house. 
He made no doubt the rest of the party were near; 
and he had been afraid we would be attacked 
before we could all get inside the block-house. 

The guns were ready, and the men took up their 
stations at the loopholes, and we waited and 
watched for a long time. Some were sure they 
could make out, by the moon, that the redskin was 
still in the tree. 

“He don’t dare to git down,” said one and 
another, “for fear he’ll git peppered.” Some were 


for firing at the tree, but the older ones said we | merits of the 


had better wait and not be the first to shed blood, | 
and this wise counsel prevailed. I have noticed, 
all through my life, that it is never best to be the 
first to start a fuss. 

Finally Ben Hammond, who had been covering 
that tree with his gun, turned suddenly round and 
declared that he was going out to get a nigher view 
of that redskin. The women were dreadfully 
scared, and begged him not to be rash. But Ben 
smiled, unbolted the door and went out. 

He went close up to the tree and burst out 
laughing heartily. 

“Come out here,” he shouted, “and see this 
Indian up a tree!” 

The Indian in that tree was only a bear cub. 
But to pay for our scare we had plenty of bear 
meat in the settlement for a week afterward. 


in} fae — — 
BUTTERFLIES BATHING. 


It is commonly thought that butterflies dread 
water as a fine lady dreads rain; but evidently this 
is not true in Australia. 


The case of an Australian butterfly deliberately 
entering the water to take a bath is recorded by 
M. G. Lyell, Jr., in the Victoria Naturalist. He 
saw it alight close to the water, into which it 
backed till the whole of the body and the lower 
part of the hind wings were submerged, the two 
fore-legs alone retaining their hold of the dry 
land. After remaining in this position for some- 
thing like half a minute it flew away, apparently 
refreshed. 

Mr. Lyell says, “During the morning I noticed 
a number doing the same thing. In one instance 
no less than four were to be seen within a space of 
not more than three yards, and to make sure that I 
was not deceived I captured several as they rose 
from the water, and found in each case the body 
and lower edge of the hind wings quite wet. 
While in the water the fluttering of the wings, so 
noticeable at other times, was suspended, and so 
intent were the butterflies in the enjoyment of 
their cold bath that they could hardly move, even 
when actually touched by the net. Apparently the 
heat of the weather drove them down to the water, 
as immediately upon emerging they flew up again 
to the hillsides.” 

Butterflies are often seen oppaventy sucking in 
the moisture around the edge of pools; but they 
have never before been seen actually to enter the 
water. 
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HOW HE DID IT. 


There is a story of a Scotch professor, which, 
though not a new one, humorously illustrates a 
characteristic trait of Scotchmen—one that has put 
them at the front all over the world. 


While a large party, among whom was an elderly 
Scotch professor, were shooting on the moors in 
Perthshire, it suddenly began to rain. There was 
no shelter in the neighborhood, and as the rain 
fell too fast to permit shooting, the sportsmen 
made, as they thought, the best of their misfortune | 
by sitting down and getting drenched. 

But the professor, as soon as the shower began, 
wandered off, and was not seen during the hour 
the rain fell. When it ceased he reappeared, and 
to every one’s surprise there was not a drop of 
rain on his clothes. The wet sportsmen were 
annoyed as well as surprised, thinking he had 


use of the knife. Book with complete information 
mailed free. Dk. W. E. Brown & Son, North Adams, Mass. 


WHEN YOU BUY A 


WATCH, 


You can have the benefit of our 
21 years’ experience in business 
in the wholesale centre of the | 
-watch and jewelry trade | 
of this continent. 
45 00 WATCHES | 
] are now in | 
use which contain | 
Stem- winding At- | 
tachments of our | 
manufacture. 
We have the endorse- | 
ment of the Waltham, | 








the Elgin, the Howard, 
the Rockford and the 
Columbus Watch Co’s. | 

We can save you | 
money. Write us, or if 
possible, call on us. 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. | 


All that we can say of the | 
SELF-PLAYING 
ORCHESTRA 


pales into 
nothing- 
ness before 
the story 
2¢ can tell 





perfect 
rendering 
of all kinds of Sacred, Classical, 
Operatic or Dance Music (in 
fact any music ever written). 

No musician caz surpass it, 
and few equal it. Axybody can 
operate the Pedals and Stops, 
the instrument itself does all the 
rest in a wonderful manner. 

45 years’ experience in Organ- 
making. What wonder our suc- 
cess is unparalleled in this art? 

Organs of every kind, sweetest 
tone made. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN C0., ™°"Soiin. 


We send Catalogues—or inquire of your most 
reliable home dealer. 


| 
ORGAN | 


you ztself | 
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Inventor & Home Mechanic ; a book wo its weit 
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Carpenter 
Organs. 


wee’ 

If you are thinking of buying a 
high grade Organ send for our illus- 
trated catalogue. You will find our 
terms easy, and our prices reasonable. 
All freights prepaid and test trial 
allowed before any payments are 
required. 


E. P. Carpenter Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
WESTERN OFFICE: Chicago, Ills. 
J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 Wabash Ave. 
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if your dealer does not keep them write to 
J.B.LEWIS, 


MANUFACTURER, | 
BOSTON 
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“Tiger Calf’’ means a special Shoe which is noted 


for its strength, suppleness and durability. 


WE BUY AND SELL 
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| Weare willing to pay cash for all U.S. Stamps and 
Stamped Envelopes from 1843 to 1869. We espe- 
cially desire the stamps of the Confederate States and 
locals; rare stamps 
letters or envelopes. Send what you have and receive 
cash by return mail. We offer the following ba J sets 
sets contain no 
two stamps alike and include old and new issues. All 
guaran! 










genuine. 
10c.|25 French, 
12 Swiss, 5c.|20 Mexico, 10c. 
2 pugeetine, 15e. «184, tc. 5c. 
3 Bolivia, 10c. “« 1886, 10c.| 4 Hayti, 0c. 
Po 4 ; “ — 1888, 15¢e.| 6 Chili, 1-50c., 15¢. 
15 Colombia, 25c. Antioquia, 20c.| 6 Peru, 1-50c., 2c. 
5 Curacao, 10c.| 3 Honduras, 5c.) 5 Ecuador, 
5 Guatemala, 10c.| 9 U.S., 1-90c., 25c.| 5 pesecaaae, 12c. 
20 Denmark, '25c.|10Sweden, ” 5c.|10 Porto Rico, 12c¢ 
3 Uruguay, 8c.| 8 Venezuela, 2c.) 3 Salvador, 
Postage extro on orders less than 530 cents. Sample 
copies of our weekly and monthly stamp-papers sent 
Sree on application. 
C. H. Mekeel Stamp and Publishing Co., 
1007-1011 Locust Stast. Louie: hte. 


14 Russia, 
Ss 


20c.|12 Japan, Se. 
50c. |20 
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This Ladies’ Solid French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent prepaid anywhere in the U.S. 
for $1.50. Equals every way the 
Boots sold for $2.50 in all 
stores. We make this Boot our- 
selves,—therefore we guarantee 
the fit, style and wear to be satis- 
factory, and willrefund themoney 
or send another pair of Boots to 








122 Summer Street, 
mn, Mass. 


“A dolla: 























Will save its cost a dozen 
times a year in ice, salt, 
time and labor. 


nee A child can operate it. 
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ICE CREAM MADE IN vetrota freezer. 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINE MANUF'G CO., 


E. C. and A. C. Mathewson, Managers New Eng- 


THIRTY SECONDS. 


2 Qts., $3.75; 4 Qts., $4.50; 6 Qts., $5.50; 8 Qts., $6.50. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


Temple, Boston. 43 Park Street, New York. 














discovered a place of shelter. But the professor 
was reticent, and it was with difficulty that at last 
they persuaded him to tell how he had managed to 
keep dry. 

“Directly the rain came on,” said he, “ I stripped 
and sat on my clothes till it ceased.” 


a 
PRECAUTIONS. 


“I’ve made me will,” said an irishman who 
belonged to a quarrelsome family. “But if they 
fight over it after I’m dead, sure I'll write a codicil 
that’ll make ’em dance!” Another worthy man 
was differently afflicted. 


An elderly gentleman who. knew something of 
law lived in an Irish village where no solicitor had 
ever penetrated, and was in the habit of arranging 
oe isputes of his neighbors and making their 
wills. 

At an early hour one morning he was aroused 
from his slumbers by a loud knocking at his gate, 
and putting his head out of the window, he asked 
who was there. 

“It’s me, yer honor—Paddy Flaherty. 1 could 
not get a wink of sleep thinking of the will I have 
made.” 

“What’s the matter with the will?” said the 
amateur lawyer. 

“Matter, indeed!” replied Pat. “Shure, I’ve not 
left myself a three-legged stool to sit upon.” —Judy. 
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does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not stick to work finished with it. 
no Turpentine, Benzine, Naphtha, Alcohol, or other injurious articles. Sold by all Harness Makers. 
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CHAFING, ‘ 
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DON'T FORGET. 
when sfarfing on 
vacdlion To Take C= 
with you You are 
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REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
probably worthless Accept 
POND'S EXTRACT only. 
Ponas Extract Co. 

New York and London. _ 


OVERMAN VEHICLES. 








Everything first-class. Pony Carts a spec- 
ialty. Noted for style, finish and durability. 
All varieties, shapes and colors. 





Representation wanted in every town. A 
large and comprehensive catalogue mailed 
free upon application. Write us for prices. 


THE OVERMAN CARRIAGE CO., 


No. 10 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0., U.S.A. 











FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, MILITARY 


h will not peél or crack off, smut or crock by handling; 
IS NOT A VARNISH. Contains 





























HENDRYX 


Manufactures 248 sizes and styles of Fishing Reels, 
in sizes from 25 to 400 yards capacity, at prices 
from 25 CENTS TO 25 DOLLARS per Reel. 
Ask your local merchant for them. EVERY 
REEL WARRANTED. Catalogue free. 
THE ANDREW B. HENDRYX CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. 8. A. 








THE LATEST. THE BEST. 
Prices Reduced One-EFalf. 


The 1891 Incandescent Motor. 
The 1891 Battery Motor. 
The 1891 Battery (runs Motor one week). 


SIMPLE. DURABLE. 
ECONOMICAL. EFFICIENT. 


For Sewing-Machines, Jewellers, Dentists, Restau 
rants, Confectioners, Display Windows, Offices Sick 
rooms, Amateurs, and at a price within the reach of all. 

A Hustling Boy in every town can get one for 
nothing. Send for prices and descriptive pamphlets 


0. A. FOSTER, 8 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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RIND dere, tts 
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Patent). 
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BIRD AND BURGLAR. 


Our readers have not forgotten the little canary 
whose “song in the night’? awoke and warned the 
household in time to put out a fire. A Cincinnati 
parrot deserves a similar remembrance. It has 
been with the same family for many years, 
according to the Enquirer, and is highly educated 
anda great pet. Its cage is usually hung at night 
in the rear room on the second floor. A window 
of the apartment overlooks a grape arbor, close 
against the wall of the dwelling. 


About five o’clock the other morning Mr. Rothe, 
the bird’s owner, was awakened by the parrot, 
which was loudly shrieking “Papa! papa!’ It 
kept up these cries for several minutes, until Mr. 
Rothe, becoming alarmed by the unusual disturb- 
ance, determined to go and see what was the 
cause. When he turned on the light he saw Poll 
sitting on the crossbar of the cage. The bird 
immediately recognized him and set up a victorious 
“Ha! ha’? 

Poll looked like his famous predecessor who had 
the exciting adventure with the monkey. One 
wing was broken and the bottom of the cage was 
covered with feathers. The bird was ruffled up 
generally, and in fact had the appearance of having 
passed through a threshing-machine. 

There were blood marks on the wires of the cage, 
and everything indicated that Poll had engaged in 
a lively and desperate fight. 

On looking around Mr. Rothe found that the 
window was open. On the sill were the bloody 
prints of a man’s fingers. A burglar had made an 
early morning visit to the residence, entering the 
room through the window. His movement must 
have awakened Poll. The bird evidently gave the 
alarm, and the intruder, realizing that somethin 
had to be done quickly, af once thrust his hanc 
into the cage oma tried to wring the bird’s neck. 
Instead of quietly submitting, Poll showed fight. 

With beak and claws the parrot attacked the 
robber, sinking the sharp weapons into the flesh of 
the intruder’s hand. So vigorously did Poll fight 
and scream that the burglar was forced to retire, 
baffled and bleeding from painful wounds. He 
must have dropped from the window just as help 
reached the door, as Mr. Rothe heard the noise of 
a fall as he entered. 
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DID NOT KNOW HIM. 

A writer in the New York Star comments upon 
the bewildering change in a man’s appearance 
which is often brought about by shaving the beard 
or letting it grow, and cites a story related to him 
by a lawyer. The lawyer was then wearing a 
heavy beard, which he had been cultivating, as he 
said, “since last October.”’ 


The other day I was riding on the front platform 
of a street-car, as I was smoking, when I saw 
a cousin of mine, with her husband and baby, get 
aboard. I had not seen her since the day she was 
married, in the summer of 1888, and had never met 
her husband except on the night of the wedding. 
At that time I had only a moustache. 

When they were seated in the car I nodded 
to her, but she did not return the salutation. I 
repeated it, but still there was no response. Evi- 
dently she did not recognize me, but for the fun of 
the thing I kept on nodding and smiling. 

She began to be disconcerted, and pretty soon I 
saw her whispering to her husband, who at once 
rose and made his way to the rear platform, where 
he spoke excitedly to the conductor. That worthy 
came through the car, and, opening the front 
door, said to me: 

“You must either stop insulting the lady in the 
car or get off. Her husband has complained of 
your conduct.” 

I assured him that I had no wish to insult any 
one, and as he began to get excited I passed into 
the car, and, taking hold of a strap, leaned over 
the lady and said: 

“Why, Minnie, how are you?” 

She looked at me for a moment, and then 
exclaimed : 

“Cousin Eddy! How do you do? 
you with your whiskers.” 

The car was pretty full, and as all hands had 
understood that I was complained of, there was a 
general laugh at this unexpected turn of affairs. 


I didn’t know 


———___-4@—————— 
A SURE MARK. 


The tact that is born of true kind-heartedness is 
athing for which its possessor may well be admired 
and imitated. “I like your friend Grace Hunt a 
great deal better than 1 do Ellen Mayo,” said 
fourteen-year-old Tom to his sister Fanny at the 
tea-table, one evening. 


“Why?” asked Fanny in some surprise. “I’m 
sure Ellen is a good deal brighter than Grace, and 
prettier, too!” 

“She may be,” assented Tom, doubtfully, “but I 
don’t call her very polite. I told Grace that funny 
Story father read us out of Mr. Black’s letter 
to-day, and she laughed and said it was a splendid 
story, and that she should remember it and tell it 
to somebody else. But when I tried to tell it to 

illen Mayo, she interrupted me before I’d got 
half-way through, saying, ‘Oh yes! I remember 
all about that, now; your sister told me a week 
ago; it’s about that man who —’ and she went on 
and finished the story herself.” 

X ‘It wasn’t polite, ‘of course,” admitted Fanny, 
‘but I suppose she didn’t think how it would make 
you feel. And, Tom, the fact is, I told the story to 
Grac ©, too, at the same time Ellen heard it!” 

set don’t care anything about that,” said Tom, 
See ledly, “except I like her all the better for it. 
F ne didn t make me feel uncomfortable, and as if 
pene old newspaper, as Ellen did. I say she’s 
ms a I agree with you, my son,” said his father, 
oo I ll venture to predict that she’s a girl who'll 
= one enemies and many friends, as long as 


— 
DISRESPECTFULLY ABBREVIATED. 


M en who become suddenly rich should be judged 
eae They have many temptations from 
which the rest of us are happily delivered. 
ion: John Johnson, a man of this class, was 
that ous to be known as of a literary turn, and to 
pure! nd proceeded to lay in a library. One of his 
Seaton was an old dictionary which, being 
- ‘s ‘at out of repair, was sent to the binder’s. 
pring a it w as returned to the purchaser, he found 
Senney On its back the words “Johnson’s Dic- 
passi af The slight threw him into a furious 
“Whe and he demanded of the messenger: 
Petes. A didn’t he put the full name on, ‘John 


For an ache, pain orcramp, internal or external, use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.[ Adv. 


MENDING RES.TO-RE, 3M: 
WITHOUT pay 


all fabrics neatly and_instanta- 
neously. Sells quickly. Pays well. 
s |Sample 2c. Agents Wanted. 
8. KB. SAMUELS, 165 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, Mass. — 
y CYCLES 
Ride the Easiest. 

Send for Catalogue. 











ELLIOTT HICKORY CYCLE CO., Newton, Mass. 








Rogers, Peet & Co,, of New York City, invite 
requests for a leaflet ‘* Bathing without Fear,” 
descriptive of a unique bathing suit and life-pre- 


server combined ; for men, women ard children, 





JOHNSON GINGHAM sold hy all dealers. 
The Shawknit Stockings, 


Containing no bunches and no perceptible seams, con- 
structed with reference to the shape of the human foot, 

and knitted from the 
best of yarns, are the 
nicest-fitting,longest- 










for boys and . 
None genuine un- 
less stamped 


A : on the toe. For sale by 
‘ the trade Rnerely, 

G3" Send for Descriptive Post-Paid Parcel ice-List to 

SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


1891. 


We have just issued an Illustrated 
Catalogue of our Ladies’ Muslin Un- 
derwear, Corsets and Infants’ Goods. 
It will be mailed on request to any 
address. Also, a small pamphlet on 
our new Atlantic Bathing Suit, supe- 
rior to anything we have heretofore 
handled. 

We have many specialties in -Gar- 
ments and Materials for use under the 
varying circumstances of 


Out-Door Life. 


Riding Habits, Tennis and Yachting 
Gowns, Madras, Flannel and Silk 
Shirts, Tourists’ Shawls, etc., for Men, 
Women and Children. 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 1ith Street, 
NEW YORK. 


What Is the Matter 


With weemtns, the best shoes at no more cost than or- 
dinary ones? H. T, MARSHALL’S Pat. Lace Congress, for 
illustration, can be laced to accommodate any instep, 
and when tied . above, in a 
square knot, and laced loosely to 
the top, is the most comfortable 
shoe worn. It requires no lacin: 
or unlacing in putting on or off, 
with no uncomfortable tension 
of elastics. It has all and more 
merit than both lace and con- 
rd without having their 
aults. Is nice-fitting, stylish 
and serviceable, an 
tails for 83 to SY a pair. 
Having licensed others 
to make this shoe I wish 
to be held responsi- 
ble for those and 
































som) 'S STAMPED-» 
sp. | MAY 13. 1884, 


only those of my own manufacture which have my 
name stamped on the bottom 

N. B. All shoes made like these must have date of my 
patent woven in front strap of each shoe, ot: 2 y 
are infringements rendering Dealers or Manufacturers 
who sell such liable for damages. 

For sale at wholesale or retail with other lines, in 
cluding Best Lawn Tennis, Yachting, Bicycle and 
Sporting Shoes at 160 Summer Street, Boston. 

If you cannot find this shoe in quality or shape to 
suit, take no other, but write me giving size and width 
usually worn, and description, with price for pair 
desired, and i will forward by mail or express and 
guarantee satisfaction or refund the money. 


H, T. MARSHALL, 160 Summer St., Boston, 





PC. 


25c. 


Send us 13 two-cent stamps, and we 
will send you by mail one o 
coking stamps. Ink, any color, Box, 
etc. 
added at 5 cents per line extra. 


FOR THIS 
STAMP. 


25c. 
these self 
our business and address can be 


AGENTS WANTED. 
J. CONOLLY & CO., Rochester, N. Y. 





Will Never 





Better than Glass. 


Better than Tin. 


Break. | Will Never Leak. 















Send for Illustrated Circular. 


The “DAISY” 
SEAMLESS STEEL 
| HOUSEHOLD 

OIL CAN, 


With Patent Siphon Vent. 


H. A. WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

55 Fulton St., N. Y. 

Price, 2-quart, 60c.; 1 gallon, 75c. 

For sale by all dealers or sent by ex. on receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


22 Milk St., Boston. 








Ng» —*N SHEER INDIA LINONS eROVE 
CROCK” «=(«éMAWN RBATISTE «= TES 
OR eppt PRINTED EFFECTS Wasi? 





WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY. FAST 









S 


FREE 
GEORGE FROST 


EAZEAZ: ~~ SLIRES 
slate 7 %, OOO) 
Seeteteces. (XY) 


“THE FASHIONABLE CORSET SUBSTITUTE.” 


EQUIPOISE 


IST For LADIES, MISSES, 
AND CHILDREN. 
N 


Made on true hygienic prin- 
ciple; modeled on lines which 
give a graceful figure; perfect 
support from shoulders, dis- 
tributing clothing-strain and 
weight; three garments in one, 
corset, waist, and cover; best 
of materials. 





Write for a copy of our finely 
illustrated pamphlet on 


SENSIBLE DRESSINC. 


Containing unbiased articles by eminent writers 


TO EVERYBODY. 
& CO., 31 BEDFORD ST., BOSTON. 


SEDGWIGK Fi Ft 






Best Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


SEDGWICK BROS. CO., Richmond, Ind. 


Ask 





CHICAGO. 


=|) 


VICTORS 


MA 


KE THE PACE. 


HIGHEST 
GRADE 







Send 2 2-cent stamps for art catalog. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., MAKERS, 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
Boston. Washington. Denver. San Francisco 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


SPECIAL AGENTS : 
NEW YORK. 








PHILADELPHIA. 
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are thin’ 
ov, Eve 


It contains 104 
large 9x 12 plate 
views, description: 
no guess work, an 


cloth, $2.00. 




















son’s Dictionary ?’” 


or Factory, Brockton, Mass. 










you 

new book, PALLISER'’S AM 
Mana Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Pal- 

0., the well-known Architects. e 
There is not a Builder,or anyoneintending to build orother- 
wise interested, that can afford to be without it. Itisa practical 
work, and the best, cheapest and most popular 
sued on Building. 
in size and style, : 
meet the popular demand, to suit the times. 


Villas, Double Houses, Brick B ‘ 
suburbs, town and country, houses for the farm, and working- 
men’s homes for all sections of the country, and costing from 

to 500; also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall, 
Churches, and other public buildings, together with specifica- 
tions, ferm of contract, and a larye amount of information on 
the erection of buildin; ) 
Architects. Itisworth $10 to any one, but we wi i 
paper cover by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.00; bound in 
ddress all orders to 


J. S. OGILVIE, Pub., 51 Rose St., New York. 


EAST LYNNE. 
mailed to any 
Address 


A $10.00 BOOK FOR ONLY $1.00! 


HOW TO BUILD 
A HOUSE. 


= This book will save you 
fie hundreds of dollars if you 
mm are thinking about build- 
=== ing a house. 

of building a house you ought to buy the 
RICAN ARCHITECTURE, 


ik ever is- 
Nearly four hundred drawings. A $10 
but we have determined to make it 


es, 11 x 14 inches in size, and consists of 
pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
owners’ names, actual cost of construction, 
instructions HOW TO BUILD 70 Cottages, 
lock Houscs, suitable for city 





Selection of site, ete Ey of 
send it in 


This wonderful story will be 
address for 15 cts. in s ps. 
J. 8. OGILVIE, 51 Rose St., New York. 


| 
} 
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Comfort in 
House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat 
your house during the 
last severe winter ? 


OF COURSE IT DIDNT. 
Now is the time to 
get estimates for the 
GURNEY 
Hot Water Heater 
and Radiators. 





A pamphlet-book, 
“How Best to Heat 
Our Homes.” 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MAIN OFFICE: 
163 Franklin St., Boston 
BRANCHES: 
71 John St., New York. 
47 So. Canal St., 
Chicago. 
2-6 Arch St., Phil. 


COMFORT ror HOT WEATHER, 
The Grown Perfumery Co’s 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(REGISTERED.) 


In the sultry sum. 
mer days, when any sort 
of exertion is unwelcome, 
and when we are only too 
thankful toenjoy anything 
which cools and refreshes 
us, we are glad to be able 
torecommendtothenotice 
of our readers adelightful 
new invention recently 
patented by the Crown Perfumery Come 
pany, of 177 New Bond Street. Under the 
title of Lavender Salts they have prepared a 
strong and invigorating smelling salts, entirely free 
from the bitter, pungent and positively disagreeable 
odour which, as a rule, distinguishes all one | 
smelling salts. Here we have the delightfully fres 
perfume of lavender, mingled with something which 
1s strong and powerful, but not in the least degree 
unpleasant. These Lavender Salts will be found a 
delightful addition to every lady’s toilet table, for 
they are beyond doubt the most agreeable deodor- 
izer that exists. By leaving the stopper out of the 
bottle for a few minutes the air of any room will 
become purified, and the atmosphere rendered re- 
freshing and invigorating.—Zady’s Pictorial, London, 


FRANK B. BARKLEY 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 



















$55.00 . 
UPWARDS * YEARS 


We have made and sold 


HARNESS 


BUT NOW TO DEALERS. 
we 


are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you_the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 
Write forillustrated catalogue and prices. 
We also manufacture a large line of 


GOAT HARNESS 


From $1.50 to 
$12.50 a Set. 













Write for illustrated catalogue and prices of 
GOAT HARNESS and GOAT CARTS. Address 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 
271 and 273 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 














THE WORLD AROUND. 
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- FOUND HIS OLD GUN. 


The recovery of a long-lost object is a moving 

event in any life. It freshens the past and brings 

a page of forgotten history with it. The soldier 

who said, “Good-by, old arm,” to the wounded 

member cut off by the surgeon, parted with it 

forever. An old fire-arm, dropped on the field of 

, battle, came back to its owner after twenty-five 
years. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 









































One of the happiest men who returned from 
the Gettysburg memorial encampment is C. W. 
Bishing, ‘of Harveys Lake, Pa. He was a private 
in Captain Rice’s company, Fifty-third Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers. Bishing was shot twice at 
Gettysburg, one bullet shattering an arm and 
another entering near his right thigh. This 
occurred near the bloody angle, and not far from 
the spot on which the regimental monument stands. 

As soon as he received the wounds he set to 
work to bury his musket. He fell near a big rock, 
and, though suffering great pain and bleeding 
profusely, he managed to scoop out enough dirt at 
the base of the boulder to slip his musket into the 
excavation. Afterward he carefully covered it, 
and wondered whether he should ever see it again. 

Bishing accompanied the surviving members of 
his old regiment to Gettysburg on the occasion of 
the dedication of their monument. While there, 
accompanied by several old comrades, he started 
out to look for the musket he had buried over | 
twenty-six years before. 

The bloody angle was easily found, and he comm 
distinguished the huge boulder at whose base he | 
“ had fallen, and where he had hidden the gun. 

* took but a few moments to dig the earth up, when 
to his joy he struck the old musket and quic kly 

resurrected it. It had the appearance of Rip V an 

Winkle’s fowling-piece. “tie stock had fallen 

apart, but was still in a good state of preservation. 

i The barrel was bound about with a thick coat of 
rust, and the lock and other portions were in the 
same condition. 

Bishing lifted the old musket tenderly, and as 
the recollections of the past filled his mind, he 
kissed it with the enthusiasm of a father who 
has found a long-lost child. He says he is poor, 
but no money will buy the musket. 


Sa 





—_— —+or— — 
. AN HEIRLOOM. 


In an old French household in New York the 
most carefully cherished heirloom is a slipper 
which was worn by Marie Antoinette in the last 
days before the French Revolution. It was one of 

ie the precious relics in the baggage of a court lady 
* who fled with her husband to Louisiana when the 
v storm broke. She left the tiny, blue, faded slipper 
to her daughter, with the injunction that it should 
go down in the family, to the eldest daughter, if 
she never allowed herself to have corns. 

It is a pretty slipper, and has been carefully 
kept in the jewel-case of one Frenchwoman after 
another, so that it is perfectly preserved. 

It is short, very narrow and very high-heeled, 
and isa brocaded blue, lined with soft white silk. 
. The sole is of coarse-grained leather, and there 

are three satin straps” over the instep, fastened 
with a paste buckle. 

The pointed toe is embroidered with silver 
threads, and the edges are bound with silver 


braid. 
The condition regarding its inheritance has 
4 always been strictly regarded. The women of 


the house have taken great care of their feet that 
. they might gag claim the unhappy Queen’s 
slipper, and for a hundred years there has not 

been a res shoe worn in that family. 
A relic of this sort would be a boon in a good 
bi many households, if it had the effect of inducing 
i the daughters to ‘abandon the tight boots, which 


injure not only their feet, but their gait and 
We carriage. 
* — or — 
* “LET JEEMS GO.” 


A simple argument stated in simple language, 
with sincere feeling behind it, is often more 
iE effective than anything which orators practise 
We under the name of eloquence. A good example 
is furnished in the memoirs of Jefferson Davis. 
A young woman wrote to him: 


“Dear Mr. President—I want you to let Jeems 
C. of company oncth, fifth South Carolina regiment 
come home and get married. Jeems is willin’, I is 
willin’, his mammy says she is willin’, but Jeems’ 
captain he aint willin’. Now when we are all 
willin’ ’ceptin’ Jeems’ captain, 1 think you might 
let up and let Jeems come. I'll make him go 
straight back when he’s done got married and fight 
just as hard as ever.” 

Mr. Davis wrote on the letter: 


“Let Jeems go.” 
Jeems went home, 


married the affectionate 


correspondent of Mr. Davis, returned to his 
regiment, and did fight as well as ever. 
——— +o —— 
ILLEGIBLE. 


When the pot and the kettle ‘fall out,” the con- 
versation sometimes becomes amusing to the 
bystanders. 


The Springfield Republican says that a Yale 
student recently handed in a paper to his pro- 
fessor, and was surprised the next day to have it 
returned, with a note scrawled on the margin. He 
studied it diligently, but was unable to decipher 
the note, and so he brought his paper back to the 
professor. 

“I can’t quite make out what this is, if you 
please,”’ said the student. 

“That, sir?” said the professor. 
says I cannot read your handwriting. 
: illegibly, sir.”’ 


“Why, that 
You write | 





—-- +e 





HER CANDIDATE. 





There are women who may not believe in 
suffrage for their sex, and yet are doing active 
work in the world. The Lincoln Journal says 
that a hard-working woman was one day asked : 
































“Madam, are you a woman suffragist?” 
“No, sir,”’ was the answer, “‘I haven’t time to be.” 
“Haven't time? Well, if you had the privilege 
of voting, whom would you support?” 
, “The same man I have supported for the last ten 
$ years.” 
{ “And who is that?” 
“My husband.” 





















































Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 30 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








Samp Collectors should read the story of “A Postage- 
Stamp Man” in the May 7th number of this paper. 


EATTLE the Metropolis of WASHINGTON. 
S Send stamp for Pm y, matter of a 
and State to Eshelman, Llewellyn & Co., Seattle, Wash. 


HEADACHE or neuralgia cured with Seasteaine. 
Sold by druggists. ee 
uaranteed or money refunded. Sa mple FREE, 
JR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind. 
Samples sent § sent 


and Suits. 
$ Improved Pant Stretchers. 
ital : Send 25c. for postage. Bay 
State Tailoring Co., Boston. 


nterest you. 







































Our —— Illustrated Catalogue wi 





MU IST. » AV EAs Agents, AFSACe Sam 
a. AA se | 
’ 9 Unurtvalled, 
= Li - Beats . Sales unparslelied” ed 1S - 
day. Write quick, Brohard & Co., Clar' Va. | 


oYs ED 7m AGENTS | 


ACME SLING SHOTS. They sell like 
hot cakes. Every bc money 
=e. Send 1 artic- 
ulars. Acme Mfg. Co., Guilford, Conn. 


RIPPLES, iocventtey g 
— 
ncaa ociedl 


U.2=-RIGICLES, 


FAY MFG. O., Elyria, 0. Box J, 


Send for stamp selections on —" 
Sure to please. 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
Mexico, 10c.; bows 1864, 4 var. com- 
plete, 20c. e-lixte 





ane 





fits aad MOUND CITY STAME 
Roll hand BICYCLES 


d all makes new, at low’st prices,eas 
aymentsno extra oe Send for cata 
E' Hazard &Co.. 8 GSt. Peoria, Il | 


TO SPEAK “: Hall's Original 
Recitations, 
desirable for School, Church 
or Home Entertainment. Pa- 
Pl CES: One book 10c; twelve, 
no two alike; $1. DRAMATIC PUB. CO., Chicago. 


_save PIEC 








STILBOMA. 


A prepared C bameis | Shin for polishing Gold and 
Silver or Nickel, Steel and Brass. Always read No 
trouble to_ use. 7 aa The best and most 
economical ——- in the market. Inquire of you 
dealer, or send 50 cents for sample size by mail t 

THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., Cleveland, ‘Ohio. 


82 TAKE AN ACENCY fot | 
i Bar 
q ROASTING PAN 
in every A 
SAVES 20 Per Cent. 


in Roasting an 
me. Bread in the world, 
earest office for terms. 
GGETT & oa wo N. J. Chieago, Illinois, 





W. A. D. 
Balt Lake City, Utah. East Portland, 


Best Utensil i 


> 


STHMA or HAY-FEVER 
Cured to Stay Cured 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CLIMATE - .- 
References in Your Own Locality. 


P. HAROLD Rader M. D. 
BUFFALO, N. Y 


Safety Bicycles 
Dy F/M $35 to $100, 


Te SJ _sCSend stamp for Illustrated 
i i 


Catalogue and our Special 
Bargain List. 









offers free, Add. riceclixte and premier |GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CoO., 


306 to 330 W. 59th “H New York. 





sent to any one addressing 
C. E. HIRES & CO... 





Miller Bros. 


ry MILLER BROS 
87 CON PER 







and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and | 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 





heals the sore instanter. Se. $1. 1 bY | 
Moore Bros., Vet. Surgs., p ba, 


LEARN TO PLAY THE MOUTH- ORGAN. | 


Chart and circular free. Will teach | 
any one to play a tune in ten min- 
utes. Send 2-cent stamp for Cata- 











mail, post-paid. 





logue of Musical saeemente. 
Agts. wanted. Mention this pa) 
Music NovELty Co., Detroit, Mich. ch. 





- 13= 15 - 14 


The old Puzzle in a eee form that can 
always be solved. 
Gee this paper next week.) 


COLLAR and LAPPELS will al 





pr oasene | BuTToninG by — usin 
tone’s New ‘Attachable 

Coat Collar Spring. For sale | 

by all dealers, or mailed post- 


paid yr a = or3 a | cts. 


Wa 
pore. 2% a. Cc SKLETON, 
38 Court Square, Boston, Mass. 
















song of Cage Birds, pre 
keeps them in good health. 
while shedding eye 
druggists, grocers 

THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 

of FRONEFELD’s Horse 
world. with free book, 


vents their ailments and 
It makes them sing even 
Mailed for 15c. Sold by a!! 

stores. Bird Book free. 
400 North Third penne 
Send alsc fora free samp 
id Cattle Powder, tee bassin the 





Breasted Horses CURED while °* "2. 
GALL POW DER kills the pole oa 


ways retain their PRorER coos | 





Philadelphia. 





s1% INTEREST, Semi-Annual 


Municipal Gold Boot, 3 years, amounts 
from $250 up, secured and guaranteed by 
deposit with Trust Company, of Munic- 
ipal Securities only, of incorporated cities 
| of the State of Washington. Safe as Government 
| Bonds. Also on hand 8% First Mortgages Tacoma 

| Real Estate. Address THOMAS & CO., Tacoma, Washington. 


LYON & HEALY 


Srate & Monnoe Srs.,Cuicaco. 
_ mail, free, their newly “enlarged 








Fine Ilustrations describing every 
required by Bands or Drum 
Corps, including Repairing, Materials, 
Trimmings, = Contains Instruc- 
tions for A ur 
d Scales, Drum M ‘eT. 
‘Laws, and a Selected List “of Band Music. 





Attractive and 
| von-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. 
Enormous assort- 
ent of styles. 
Goods sent to any part of the U.S. A very large 
line of sam et sent for 8 cts. postage. — 
without gold, to 6c. Gold Papers, 5c. to 
Elegant ~ 44 Gold Papers, 10 cts. to oD ots 
Borders, all widths to match, in propo rtion. 
The! Providence Wall Paper House, 


837-339-5 

Wosheieuiar 
Street, 

Providence, 


| 





We will mail 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM. 
The popular favorite for dressing the 
hair, restoring color when gray, and 
preventing dandruff. It cleanses the 
scalp, stops the hair falling, and is 
sure to please. 5Slc. & $1 at Druggists. 










States for gery The new- 
est styles an 

lowest prices. No money re 
quired until they are — . 
No obligation to keep _— 
unsatisfactory. Send for » ty 


JOHN MEDINA, 











LEAD PENCILS. 
DIXON’S “AMERICAN GRAPHITE” 


the money. Send once only and then buy of agg sta- 












Seer | FIRE- PROOF: 


or LACE CURTAINS ~- 
ADE BY THE 

WILKES - BARRE LACE PS. C9. 
.e SWILKES-BARRE - 


THESE WARM DAYS 


soon spoil the rubber in elastic suspenders. The 


ENTURY~Bracé 


TRADE many 
is the BEST Suspender because Always 
If your dealer does not keep it se 
send 50 cts. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d, pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., ‘Roxbury, Mass. 





are the best. Send 16 cents for Vm go worth double 
tioner. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Elastic. | 
nd for circular, or | 


463 Washington St., 








—— an 





Fashionable Hair. 


oods to reliable 
parties throughout the United 


best of goods at 


Boston, Mass. 


| Pants, $3.00 to $6.50. 
Suits, $13.25 to $26.00. 
Overcoats, $12 to $20. 


All in want of Clothing are re- 
quested to send for our new samples 
with measuring blanks and 48-inch 
linen tape to 


BUNKER HILL CUSTOM PANTS CO., 
299 Washington St., opp. Old South Church, 299 
BOSTON, MASS. 

(FORMERLY AT 129 SUMMER ST.) 


UNION CYCLES 
WIN THE RACE. 


HIGHEST GRADE GU . 
UNITED IN 


STRENGTH, 
UNION 


SAFETY, 
STABILITY, WHEELS 
ANTI- EVERY TIME 
& Everywhere. 





‘qomyy ynog PIO 








VIBRATION. 
Catalogue sent on application. 


UNION CYCLE MFC. CO., Highlandville, Mass. 
ELASTIC 


STOCKINGS 


VARICOSE VEINS, WEAK KNEES AND 
ANKLES, LAME AND SWOLLEN JOINTS. 


We are the only manufacturers 
in the world that make a perfect solid 


SEAMLESS HEEL ELASTIC STOCKING 
which will neither rip nor chafe. 
4 The old styleissure to. For daily com. 
fort wear our 


SEAMLESS HEEL. 
Wecan save you 50 per cent. by 
ordering direct from us, and the goods 
bein newly made (to your measure) 
will last much longer. Send address on 
postal-card and we will mail to you dia 
grams for self-measuring,also price-list. 


» CURTIS & SPINDELL, 
: EI 


astic Weavers, Lynn, Mass. 














Recommended by Physicians 
over all other makes. 











DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING. 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it aged 10c. in 
stamps for a sample bottle to 


JAS.S.KIRK &CO., Chicago. 
_SHANDON BELLS: the Only Toilet Soap. 
SIGSBEE’S SEAMLESS SHIELDS. 


Sales this year over 50 per 
cent. greater than 1890. 

One of the most troublesome 
— of a lady’s apparel is the 

ress Shield. They are hot, 
causing profuse perspiration 
and annoying odors. Dresses 
set uncomfortably on account 
of this cumbersome attach 
ment under the arm, and every 
lady has experienced much 
trouble by her shields constant 
ly ripping out. The Sigsbee 
Shields overcome all of these 
difficulties. They are worn 
next to, or underneath, the 
} undervest with equal comfort, 
thus keeping the corset and 
corset cover sweet and clean. 
They conform perfectly to the 
shape of the arm, do not wrin 
kle. Instantly adjusted. Im 
pervious.The only perfect Dress 
Shield. All sizes. ag yr 5 Ss py measure of arm-scye. 
Price, pert ng bye ry Goods Dealers every- 
where. SHEE em Fey RSE e eco. on “_ of 
price. Stas NU ; "Ayer, M lass. 




















| Se ee 
Over 30 illustra- 
tions, is interest- 
ing, will really 
save you money. 
seer ACTS 


FREE 


MOOAR BROTHERS, 1307 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. . 




























END FOR CATALOGUE. 


LAWN TENNIS, BASE BALL, 







BOYS’ 25 in. SAFRTY, with Broke and Mud G 
pe GIRLS’24i 
oo be oe 

















ADIE: 
T° - S LADIES 01a. ver, 38" 


E.G, MEACHAM ais ig G0 si LOUIS. MO. 


*sjueS3y 0} Sule] |e4s0q!Iy 





“What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yes, I am happy to say, through the merits of HAN- 
SON’S CORN S. E I can now walk with ease." 


HANSON’S 








BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 


IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest | 


OLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS | 





PSTEEL ENCING 


STEEL 
WIRE 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ROPE VA ST. 
PRICES REDUCED. Sold a Deere F HEIGHT PAID. 
McMULLEN 3 eco ETTING. New 


Foci Wena Wie Hes de SLA 








MAGIC 
CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con 
vince you that some imitation is just as good ; se a by 
mailto W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady, N.Y- 


Every box is warranted to ques or money refunded. 
Price, 15 and 25 cents. 


ius 





FEPER 


NEEDS 
ave USE cos 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 


No Home Complete Without It 
Simple To Use. Never Wears 
Out. 










re 


PERFECTION 


Made of tin, a Most useful oe ve = 

ent and o rfect article ofi ts kin 
we A meee sack or barrel, 
andscoop. Will Pay for 
Ttecifia a short ime by saving waste, 
















4 - ~@> — 











4 an apothecary said that doctors were only travel- 
ing salesmen to sell his goods. 














A MAN may magnify his office unduly, as when | ‘9 







steel, file-tested tlades samp 


ws 


ef low-ground razor, 


& GROSH, 
An e Street, Toledo, Ohi 


OUR CHOICEST KNIFE, 
Elegant inlaid handle, razor 


price, post-paid, $1.00. Special 
es for awhile on our strong 
2-blade ———s 48e. ; hol- 


ary , Wit se Mingtrated list free. 






time and labor, Keepsout dust, vermin, 

esflour from mould and musti- 
- } ess, Enough for baking sifted in one 
ls ni oy It pleases everybody Settee 






MAN, TANGENBERG &C0., 
‘en 33 We Lake St. B 25 Chicas 
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LINCOLN IN 


CAMP. 


On the morning after the battle of Bull Run the | 


Army of the Potomac was in a sorry condition. | 
Officers were looking after their men, and men 

were looking after their officers. A cold, drizzling 
rain was falling, tents and rations were wanting, 
and worse yet, the army had been beaten, and had 
not had time to recover itself. The chronicler of 
the Seventy-ninth New York Regiment pictures the 
scene as he saw it, and in the same connection 
relates a characteristic anecdote of President 
Lincoln. 


During the forenoon a few of us had gathered 
in a barn, where we sat nursing our woes. “I 
want to go home” was pictured on every counte- 
nance. 

Colonel Sherman,—the future general-in-chief 
of the army,—came in while we were talking, 
accompanied by two or three members of his staff, 
and in what appeared to us a gruff and unsympa- 
thetic tone, wanted to know what we were doing 
here. 

“Keeping out of the rain,” was the reply. “We 
hive no tents, and few of us have blankets; and 
we have nothing to eat.” 

“Well, -— had better go down in the woods and 
build bush huts. | want to put my horses in here.” 

We were in no condition to remonstrate, but we 
had our opinion of an officer who would turn men 
out of shelter for the purpose of giving it to dumb 
brutes. 

Colonel Sherman’s object was no doubt a good 
one. He knew that brooding over our troubles 
would do us more harm than apes. But he might 
have advised us in a more kindly manner. 

Next morning we moved to a better situation, 
and in the afternoon were honored by a visit from 
the President. As his carriage drove up we noticed 
Colonel Sherman occupying a seat by his side. 

There was no formal reception given the 
President; he merely drove through the camp, and 
as he stopped before each regiment the men 
gathered round his carriage and listened to a few 
words of sympathy and encouragement. 

“Now, boys, keep up a good heart, and all will 
yet be well,” was his concluding sentence. 

As he motioned the driver to go on, one of our 
men thought it a good opportunity to get even with 
Colonel Sherman. 

“Mr. President,” said he, ‘‘we don’t think Colonel 
Sherman has treated us very well;” and he went 
on to relate the incident of the barn. 

Mr. Lincoln listened patiently till the story was 
ended, and then, half-turning toward Colonel 
Sherman, who had sat like a statue during the 
recital, he said: 

“Well, boys, I have a great deal of respect for 
Colonel Sherman, and if he turned you out of the 
barn I have no doubt it was for some good reason. 
I presume he thought you would feel better if you 
went to work and tried to forget your troubles.” 

With a bow and a wave of his hand he told the 
driver to go on to the next camp. 

It was wonderful how much good that thoughtful 
visit of the President worked in the minds of the 
men. In the grave, serious, yet kindly face of 
Lincoln we each saw a sympathizing friend, and 
our own burden became lighter as we reflected on 
the terrible load our chief magistrate was carrying 
on his own heart. 
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BATTLEFIELD MUMMIES. 


A sea-captain, who has recently returned from a 
long cruise along the South American coast, 
reports some very strange and interesting sights, 
especially in Peru. He visited the battlefield of 
Tarapaca, where the Chileans defeated the Peru- 
vians with great slaughter, in November, 1879. 


The Peruvians lost four thousand men, and 
were forced to leave them unburied on the field. 

In almost any other country all these corpses 
would in a few weeks have been reduced to 
skeletons, either by wild beasts or by the action of 
the elements. Here, however, for more than a 
hundred miles on either side of the battlefield 
there is not a spear of grass, and as a natural 
result there are no wild animals. 

The soil, moreover, is strongly impregnated with 
nitrate of soda, and this, in connection with the 
hot, dry atmosphere, has literally converted men 
and horses into perfect mummies. 

The captain visited the place first by moonlight, 
and, as may well be imagined, was greatly 
impressed pd the ee spectacle. o all 
appearance the battle might have been fought but 
a day or two before. he uniforms were still 
bright and the steel weapons untarnished. 

Inspection by daylight brought outa still more 
curious phenomenon. The hair had continued to 
grow, both on the men and on the horses, for some 
time after death. Some of the soldiers’ heads 
were covered with excessively long hair, while the 
horses’ tails were long enough to trail for some 
distance on the ground. 





Ge 
GROUND FOR SUSPICION. 


The French have a proverb, “ Qui s’excuse, 
saccuse,” he who excuses himself, accuses him- 
self. This was evidently in the mind of M. de 
Solilhac, whose amusing account of his ride in a 
diligence is quoted by the Baron du Casse in his 
Volume of “Souvenirs.” 


My companion in the coupé was a litigant who 
“ f0ing to Neufchatel to sustain a lawsuit against 
aM. de Hollande, of Amiens, who demanded of 

im the payment of a debt, and who repudiated 


48 false the i i r i 
omen receipted bill which my companion 


anit eave me the argument in his defence to read, 
ae 1ad no sooner looked it over than I hastened 
of put in my pocket my purse, which I had placed 
pF ee of the carriage. He exclaimed with 
lat iderable feeling that in taking this precaution 
did him an injustice. 
replied, “Monsieur, | have read your defence.” 


aan +> —_ 
MUSICAL COOKERY. 


i That the Germans are the most musical people 
—- world any one would be quite willing to 
elieve after reading a certain cook-book which 
lished recently in Berlin, and which con- 
mec the following very explicit directions for 
Cooking eggs “to a turn :” 
inte ake, the required number of eggs, put them 
and “epg water, then place yourself at the piano 
the A iy a polka allegro moderato. At the end of 
gg movement the eggs will be done.” 
rook a last year’s spring chicken, nothing 


Was pub 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 











HUDSON’S GARDEN 


Hose Mender. | 


Se simple a child can use it. | 
rite for descriptive circular. | 
One box containing 6 Tubes, 20 | 


Bands, 1 J 3 ne | 






separately. All 
dealers keep them. 
Agents wanted. 
CHAS. E. HUDSON, 

Leominster, Mass. 


Sa ee 
| $2 MAGAZINE FOR SI-|s 


. 2 . . A Lady that takes 
INGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAGAZINE 


writes us: “* Each number as a Hand-Book of ArT is 
worth 50 cents. A Year’s Subscription is fully worth | 
2.00."” It is a Text-Book on PatntinGand Fancy 
ORK. Single Copies, 15 cents. $1.00 per year. 
WING and PAINTING, 
By Lipa Crarkson, Price 35 cents. 

Every person doing or wishing to do Drawinc or 
PatnTING should own this Book. The instructions are 
so plain that a child can understand and use them. We 
send this Book 5 
to any one sending us 25 cents (stamps 
taken), for a THREE Montus’ TRIAL 

SusscripTion to Ingalls’ Home 
and Art Magazine. 
Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


YOU need this to keep YOUR 











RAZOR SHARP. 


In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to 
last years. Good for any strop. Every “shaver” 





knows the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made 
them famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 


Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
Send for Catalogue C. 
J. R. TORREY & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


PALACE 








Over 60,000 sold dur- 
ing the last 20 years. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


THE LORING & BLAKE 
ORGA' 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


The acme of art in Piano-making is reached in the 
Sounding ard. The number of pees comprising 
the board; the direction of grain; the amount of sap 
the wood shall contain when felled ; the compression 
of the fibres of the wood that makes crowning of the 
board; are all points where knowledge shows. The 
sounding board amplifies power of tone and gives 
best musical effects to the vibration of strings. The 


sounding boards in 


The 
DIANO. 


are of best spruce constructed to produce best results. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated 











amphilet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen. 








Cured by 


& & 
‘(uticura 


VERY SKIN 
whether torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itch- 


AND SCALP DISEASE, 


ing, Lae bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or 
blotchy, with loss of hair, from pimples to the most 
distressing eczemas, and every humor of the blood, 
whether simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, 
——) and economically cured by the CUTICURA 

EMEDIES, consisting of CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
CUuTICURA SoaP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and Beauti- 
fier, and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin 
Purifier and greatest of Humor Remedies, when the 
best physicians and ali other remedies fail. This is 
strong language, but true. Thousands of grateful testi- 
monials from infancy to age attest their wonderful, 
unfailing and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


7 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 2% 
ed prevented by CuricurRA Soap. -#3 











Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscular 


Y Fr Weakness relieved in one minute by the CuTr- 


CURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 











FAST BLACK 











IMPORTED 
Half 
dozen 
pair. 8 
Sent by mailon FOR MEN. 
receipt of $2.11 Made from the finest 
ua. 











q “ yarn-dyed ” 
Delbctgnes ; double foot, heel and toe. 
Will ALWAYS keep a deep black. 


Money refunded, if'in any way unsatisfactory. 


SAVAGE, KING & CO., Men’s Outfitters, 
164 Tremont St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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STATE SIZE DESIRED. 


Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. | 


ORGANS. — 
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. Achild canman- 
age the ‘ Pitts- 
burgh’? Lamp. 
all it wants is fill- 
ing and wiping 
once a day and 
trimming once a week. 

So much for one year’s im- 
provement in lamps! 

We have a primer to send. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 





Of Roxbury, Mass., says: 


Kennedy’s Medical Discovery 
cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
Seated Ulcers of QQ _ years’ 
standing, Inward Tumors, and 
every disease of the skin, ex- 
Thunder 

that 
Price, $1.50. Sold by every 
Druggist in the United States 
and Canada, 


Humor, and 


taken 
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Cancer has root. 
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ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the | 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in | 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and | 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular | 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
&1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- | 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


Awarded Highest Honors at 





DRESSING 


FOR 


Ladtes 


AND 


Children’s 
Boots > Shoes, 


Sold everywhere. 















a liberal sal- 
ary to Agents 
Woodward’s Musical Monthly. Send four cents and re- 
ceive sample copy with five complete pieces of latest vo- 





Cholera Infantum. 


Why Do the Largest Number of 


Deaths Come in July? 


Common observation is right when it says that 


the mortality from diarrheeal diseases in children 
is greatest during the summer months. 


Taking the average of a large number of years, 


| the mortality increases rapidly from May to July, 
| and then steadily decreases. In a total of 31,048 
the mortality during May was 660, during June, 
4,103, while during July it reached the enormous 
number of 12,468. 


DONALD KENNEDY | death rate of this month? 


proper food. We cannot control the temperature, 
| but every mother has it in her power to see that 


But just what are the causes of the frightful 
Extreme heat and im- 


her child has healthful food. Mrs. I. J. Wood- 
mansee, of Spencerport, N. Y., has a little girl who 





EDNA L. WOODMANSEE, Age 16 months. 


was taken quite sick in May of last year with bowel 
trouble. Nothing helped the baby until she used 
Lactated Food, when improvement was rapid. All 
through the dread summer months, when cholera 
infantum’s victims were numbered by thousands, 
little Edna lived on Lactated Food and kept well 
and strong. One circumstance stands out promi- 
nently in the investigations of cholera infantum— 
it is that infants fed on Lactated Food are almost 


| exempt. 


The grief and sorrow of a parent’s heart can be 
saved by the use of this pure food. It is not medi- 
cine—it is an actual substitute for mother’s milk, 
and will sustain and nourish life in the frail little 
body when all else signally fails. 

Lactated Food is sold by druggists, or mailed on 
receipt of price: 25 cts., 50 cts., $1.00. Interesting 
book of “Prize Babies” and handsome birthday 
card free to any mother sending baby’s name. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CoO., Burlington, Vt. 


——————  ™ 


R.LYON’s 


PERFECT __ 






Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2% cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Teething 
Made Easy. 


Increased flow of saliva,sore gums, ury mouth, 
diarrhea, unusual redness of cheeks, eruptions 
ulcerations, itching of the nose, twitching of 
the muscles, dilation of the pupils, fretfulness, 
restless sleep or wakefulness, thirst, and loss o 
appetite, all are symptoms of Teething. Al- 
though painful, Teething is not in itself dan- 
gerous. It is not disputed, however, that during 
the teething period the greatest numberof deaths 
occur. A cold, an indigestion or an eruptive 
fever, coming at this time, acts upon a system 
less able than usual to resist injurious infiu- 
ences. 


“Tooth-F ood” 


will prevent or cure all teething pains and carry 
the child comfortably through a period of unusual 
irritation and danger. 

Children who are late in as teeth, slow to 
walk and whose bone formation is defective, should 
be given “ Tooth-Food.”” The use of this remedy 
will prevent rickets, convulsions, spasms of the 
glottis, St. Vitus dance, retention of the urine, etc. 
“Tooth-Food” is the’ best anti-scrofula remedy 
known. 

This remedy is made of the nutrient elements nec- 
essary to bone growth, supplying material lacking 
in most nataral and all artificial food. It is abso- 
lutely harmless and pleasant to the taste. Around 
each bottle is wrapped a circuiar with full descrip- 
tion of “ Tooth-Food”’ and directions for its use. 
A bottle will be sent, expressage free, toany address, 
on receipt of one dollar. 

THE REYNOLDS M’F’G. CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 

Your druggist should have “ Tooth-Food” and 
before sending to us you had better ask him for it. 


PAINT 8°07 


WITH 
DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 
Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or ve 








Paris medal! on every bottle. Beware of Imitations. 
who will take 
cal and instrumental music. Address, WOODWARD’S 


SELL M S | C tate 
subscribers for 
MUSICAL MONTHLY, 8142 Broapway, NEW YORK. 


times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIxON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 















































































































































The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of cight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single beg J issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $i.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Naps pom does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re- 

uired to register letters whenever requested to 
‘0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sendin 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your ee. which shows to what time 
your subscription, is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 

»ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


money. 


yublishers 





For the Companion. 


STAMMERING. 


Speech is a very complicated process. Many 
muscles, and as many nerves, are concerned in it, 
with a delicacy and rapidity of movement truly 
wonderful. The whole process is presided over 
by cerebral centres, which supply the nervous 
force and coérdinate or harmonize the various 
movements. We learn to use our vocal organs so 
early that our attention is not called to the diffi- 
culties involved, and we are much surprised at 
occasional failures. 

In stammering, the trouble may be said to be in 
the brain, but there is no organic injury. Some- 
thing so interferes with the normal outflow of 
motive force from the nervous centre, that some 
of the muscles concerned in speech act spasmod- 
ically. The spasm may be in the larynx, or in the 
muscles of respiration. 

The difficulty very rarely occurs in pronouncing 
vowels or in singing, since singing has mainly to 
do with the vowel sounds. The chief difficulty is 
with consonants, especially with the explosive 
consonants, b, p, d, t, g (hard) and k. 

The trouble generally shows itself between the 
ages of four and fourteen. Many causes may 
originate it, and it may pass away with the cause. 
Even confirmed stammerers commonly improve 
after maturity. 

Medical treatment is of little avail. The main 
reliance is on educational methods. The patient 
must train himself to speak with calm deliberation; 
to keep his lungs well filled with air; and to check 
himself and begin the sentence again, instead of 
struggling with the impeding letter. He should 
also give much attention to deliberate reading. 

An eminent physician, who. had been a terrible 
stammerer in boyhood, and who never fully over- 
came the defect, says that the letter “m” gave him 
special trouble. But he could speak it readily, if 
he uttered the letter “o” before it. His upper 
teeth would wound his under lip in the effort to 
speak the word “method” in public. 

He found great difficulty in saying “good morn- 
ing,” the “g” as well as the “m” troubling him, 
but he could say it if, at the same moment, he 
raised his hat. He could easily read a lecture in 
public, if he had carefully read it over before- 
hand, and thus secured calmness. Sometimes 
finding himself about to stammer over a particular 
word, he would substitute an equivalent expres- 
sion, and thus escape. 


cient paniatente 
For the Companion. 


THE ZODIAC. 


The zodiac is a belt in the heavens sixteen 
degrees in width, extending eight degrees on each 
side of the ecliptic. It receives its name from the 
Greek word zoén, meaning a living creature, for 
the reason that the constellations included in its 
boundaries, with the exception of Libra, are 
representations of animals. 

The ecliptic, on each side of which the zodiac 
extends, is a great circle cutting the equator at 
two points one hundred and eighty degrees apart 
—the points being known as the equinoxes—and 
making, with the equator, an angle of twenty-three 
and one-half degrees. It is called the ecliptic, 
because it was long ago discovered that eclipses 
take place only when the moon is crossing it. 

The ecliptic is the apparent path of the sun 
among the stars; hence its great importance in the 
celestial economy. 
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| the telescope invented, or Uranus, the asteroids | Yes, Vanilla is expensive, and when one buys 


and Neptune discovered. It shows how much 
an untenable foundation. 

The zodiac is divided into twelve equal parts, 
thirty degrees in length, called signs, each sign 
representing the progress of the sun during a 
month, and thus illustrating the sun’s annual 
journey. The names of the twelve signs are these : 
Aries, Taurus and Gemini for spring; Cancer, 
Leo and Virgo for summer; Libra, Scorpio and 
Sagittarius for autumn; Capricornus, Aquarius 
and Pisces for winter. 

The signs are unchangeable. Whenever the 
vernal equinox occurs, the sign Aries commences, 
| and longitude is reckoned from that point. It is 
different with the constellations, for the vernal 
equinox falls back a little every year. 

When the first catalogue of stars was formed, 
140 B. C., the signs nearly corresponded to the 
constellations bearing their names; but in the two 
thousand years that have passed since that time 
the vernal equinox has fallen back twenty-eight 
degrees, so that the constellations seem to have 
advanced nearly a whole sign. The sign Taurus 
now corresponds with the constellation Aries, 
Gemini with Taurus, and so on. The cause of 
this seeming advance of the stars is called the 
precession of the equinoxes. 


“ON TIME.” 


It is a matter of pride with railroad companies 
to run their trains on time, or to come as near to 
punctuality as possible. This well-known fact no 
doubt explains an incident which an English 
traveller relates in connection with a journey 
which he took across the American continent. It 
was on one of the great transcontinental lines 
which had made special promises as to punctuality. 


On the journey, the English traveller seemed to 
notice a marked disregard for the time-table, but 
he was interested in the country, and made no 
complaint. 

At last the Pacific terminus was reached. There 
he met a beaming official of the company, who, 
pulling his own watch out, said: 

“Just look and see what time you’ve got, will 
you, please?” 

“It wants ten minutes of one,” said the English- 
man, a little puzzled. 

“Yes, sir; twelve-fifty, exactly! 
time she’s scheduled to arrive! How’s that for 
promptness? Crossing the continent, almost three 
thousand miles, and getting here at twelve-fifty 
o’clock, precisely as advertised.” 

“I can’t deny that, you know,” said the English- 
man. “It’s very fine, no doubt; but look here— 
how many. days were you late?” 

“Oh, a matter of two or three, perhaps; but we 
struck the coast at twelve-fifty !” 


And that’s the 


HE TOOK IT. 


Confession is “good for the soul” when it is 
inspired by repentance, but not necessarily so 
when it is induced by fear—especially if the culprit 
is frightened into confessing to some Offence that 
he did not commit. 


Peter, a small boy, had been punished for dis- 
turbing things on the library table, where his 
father often sat to write; but his fondness for 
inspecting this table was so great that he could 
hardly refrain from taking some article which lay 
upon the prohibited spot. 

One evening, when there was company at the 
house, Peter sat in a corner in the library, while 
his father and the guests conversed. 

A discussion arose among them as to the proper 
pronunciation of the word “bicycle.” 

“Let’s look in the dictionary,” said Peter’s 
father. 

He took the book from the library table and 
opened it. 

“Why,” he said, presently, “the word isn’t in 
the dictionary! How do you account for that?” 

— in his corner, heard the question, and felt 
guilty. 

“I—I—I took it, papa,” he exclaimed, “but I 
won’t do it again—truly, I won’t!” 


COURAGEOUS WOMAN. 


In the year 1705, John Harris and his wife, an 
English woman by birth, settled upon the bank of 
the Susquehanna River, at a place afterward 
known as “Harris Ferry”—now Harrisburg. There 
he carried on a trade with the Indians, great 
numbers of whom were in that neighborhood. 


On one occasion, Mrs. Harris sent her servant 
into the cellar for something. The girl lighted a 
candle, and ——. it in her hand, without placing 
it in a candle-stick, disappeared down the stairway. 
She returned in a short time with the desired 
article, but without the light. 

“Where did you leave the candle?” Mrs. Harris 
inquired. 

“It is in the cellar, standing in a barrel of sand,” 
the girl replied. 

“Merciful goodness!” ejaculated Mrs. Harris, 
hastening down the stairs. There, sure enough, 
was the candle, standing erect, in an open barrel 
of gunpowder, its feeble flame throwing a circle of 
lig t around it. 

Walking boldly up to the barrel, the brave 
woman deliberately placed her hands beneath and 
around the burning candle, and lifting it carefully 
from its dangerous position, carried it up the stairs. 


COSTLY JOKE. 


Of all forms of practical joking—and there is 
not one form which is not detestable—that which 
throws the victim into terror is the meanest. We 
copy from a daily paper a true incident, suppress- 
ing only the names. 


While a young lady, nineteen years old, was 
seated in the parlor of a lady friend in a New 
York town not long ago, a young man approached 
her stealthily with a wooden snake, intending to 
frighten her. The shock was so great that she 
at once became hysterical, and has since been 
| demented. It is feared that her mind is perma- 
|; nently injured. In her delirium she does nothing 
| but fight off snakes. 
| 





A belt on each side of it was therefore marked | 


off, and within this space the moon and such | 
planets as were then known were always to be | 


found. The classification has come down from 


prehistoric times, when it was believed that the | 


earth was the central body in space, and at rest, 
while sun, moon and stars revolved around it— 


SO IT WAS. 


Mrs. Malaprop chooses her words well some- 
times. 


The rain was falling in torrents as she left church 

| one Sunday lately without an umbrella. 

| “How irrigating this is!” she cried, in a vexed 

j tone, as she placed her handkerchief carefully 
v 


long before the Copernican system was adopted, lo er her bonnet. 


observation can accomplish, even when resting on 


| an Extract ata low price, do not be disappointed if it 
is poor or disagreeable in flavor. For absolute purity, 
we recommend Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla. [Adv. 


A Cooking Stove 
a For 
Fifty (50) Cents 


Toy. 
| 
| Write The Norris Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O., for Circular 


|OUR NATION’S BIRTHDAY 


is suggestive of other birthdays and birthday gifts. 
Perhaps it may be a wedding gift, or a gift to yourself. 
Allow us to suggest 


STERLING SILVER INLAID SPOONS AND FORKS. 








Always have the appearance of Solid Silver. 





PAT’D. DEC.9,1884. 


& MAR.2,1886. 
- 4 


Sterling Silver is inlaid at the exposed points; then 
plated entire with pure silver. Guaranteed 2 years. 
your Jeweler for them or send for catalogue. 
Accept no substitute. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
THE BEST. 


SEELY’S 


Flavoring 
Extracts. 


VANILLA, LEMON, 
and Assorted Flavors. 
Tf ruin your Cake, Ice 
cramand Pastry Vs 
ng poor extracts. 
have stood the test & 
2 29 years, 
} Ask your grocer forthem. 
aa" Sample jd mail on receipt 
of 25 cents. 


SEELY MFG, C0,, Detroit, Mich, 

















ICE CREAM IS MADE 


Cheaply and quickly at home by using a TRIPLE-MOTION 
White Mountain Freezer. 
a 


— 


Gearing completely cov 
ered. Tubs wi t 
and fall to pieces. Cans are 
heavy and durable. Beaters 
are tinned, and being of mal 
leable iron will never break. 
Inquire of your local dealer 
= ouse-furnishing goods for 
the 


not shrink 


| 





*““White Mountain.” 





**Erozen Dainties.”’ 


7 ' 
of receipts for Ice Cream, Sherbet, etc., mailed 


A book 
ication 


ree upon appl . 
THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO.. 
No. 142 Hollis st., Nashua, N. H. 





CON DREN SDENLEDTIAM 


“A Most Delicate 
Preparation.” 





HAM SANDWICHES A LA PARISIENNE. 

Between slices of thinly cut white 
bread spread a mixture of Cowdrey’s 
Deviled Ham, finely chopped, hard- 
boiled eggs and cream sauce. Stamp 
out in small round, oval, square or ob- 
long shapes. Butter the tops. Sprinkle 
on one-half the number of sandwiches 
finely chopped parsley and hard-boiled 
yolk of egg rubbed through a sieve, 
and on the other half parsley and 
white of egg chopped very fine. 


Send Postage Stamp for “Tid Bit Receipts’ 
E. T. COWDREY CO., Boston, Mass. 


Ich aDELICIOUS RELISH for 
Breakfast, Lunch or Dinner. 
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THE 


“FERRIS” 


Famnous Hams and Bacon 








Do you want a THERMOMETER? 

Beautifully finished in white and gold — full 2 
feet long — Large — Distinct — Dainty. 

We are giving them away to introduce 


WILLIAMS’ BARBERS’ SOAP 


into your home for TOILET use. 


A sample of the Soap—and a full description of the 
Thermometer sent you for a 2c. stamp for postage. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., 
P. 0. Box 27. GLASTONBURY, CT. 
PROPRIETORS FAMOUS 


“YANKEE SHAVING SOAP.” 
Your Father knows what that is. 





Many Grocers will give you brands 
which cost them a little less, if you 
allow it. 

| We invite every housekeeper to insist 

| upon having ours. 

' Our constant aim is to make them 

the Finest in the World. 

















Powpe_r. It imparts t 


by the use of any ot 


few cents per pound 
difference is more t 
superior flavor, purit 





The Best Things 
In Cookery 


Are always made with the Roya. BakiInG 


hat peculiar lightness, 


sweetness and flavor noticed in the finest 
rolls, biscuit, cake, etc., and which the most 
expert pastry cooks declare is unobtainable 


her raising agent. 


The Royat Baxinc Pownkrr, besides ren- 
dering the food more palatable and whole- 
some, is, because of its higher leavening 
power, the most economical. 

If the Royar Baxinc Powper costs a 


more than others, the 
han made up by the 


y and wholesomeness 


of the food it produces. 
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Have you a 


Soiled Blazer 
° Flannel Shirt 


Then wash it with Pearline and it 
h will come out like new; not shrunk 
but as large and long as ever—with 
colors bright—at a cost of less than 
one penny and with very little labor, 

Follow the directions for washing 
flannels, which you will find on back 
of every package. No rubbing, twist- 
ing or wrenching necessary. Use 
Pearline on finest laces or linens and right down the line of things 
washable to the kitchen floor; in other words, use Pearline in 
place of soap—it’s better—purer—gives more satisfaction— 
saves labor—saves time, and is harmless. 

These facts account for its rapid and general adoption by 
economical and thrifty women. They number millions who 
now use Pearline. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 
which they claim to be Pearline, or ‘‘ the same as Pearline.” 
Beware IT’S FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. 
oe 


JAMS; PYLE, New Yor. 


si Through 
fF EUROPE 
5 with a 


Kodak. 


Free For a Postal 


with your name and address. It abounds with 
suggestions for those about to travel, and is full 
of interest for the ‘* stay-at-homes.” Pictures on 
almost every page, sometimes two. THE DeE- 
PARTURE, On BoaArp, ScorLanp, ENGLAND, 
Types oF EuRorEANS, THE VOLCANO! 

It will hold your interest from cover to cover, 
and you will have a better idea of what 
can be done with a 


Send quickly before KODAK 


they are all gone to 
THE EASTMAN COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 









Yachting makes men hungry, and 
after all, that’s largely what it’s for. 
All hungry yachtsmen, campers, pic- 
nickers and others ought to make a 
general place in the locker and lunch 
basket for a large supply of our deli- 
cious Chicken and 





Game Patés. 


Keep a supply of them in the home refrigerator, too. 
A sample can for 25 cents, postage prepaid. 
Partridge, Quail, Woodcock, Grouse, Wild Duck, Chicken, Chicken Liver, Pheasant. 
P.S.—Don’t forget that we make delicious French Soups. 


Franco-American Food Company, 
West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York . 





If you are not using 


Pillsbury’s Best! 


insist upon your grocer giving it to you 


~~ 
Qa oN 


WDB Gan: 
HEIN | 





and not giving you an inferior article in order 


that he 
may increase his profits at your expense. 
See that your flour is branded 


PILLSBURY’S BEST 


and not an imitation of this brand. 


The genuine 


Pillsbury’s Best 


is the 


BEST FLOUR IN THE WORLD. 





That 


Lovell This is the 


Summer Premium for 


$35.00 


20 New Subscribers 


Girls’ and 
If obtained 


Boys’ Safety. Before August 20. 





Our great offer of Lovell’s Boys’ and Girls’ $35 Safety Bicycle for only twenty new subscribers 
was made June 11th. 

Letters began at once pouring in from the young people, to the extent of hundreds daily; 
all bound to get a Bicycle and asking for the Special Helps. 

From present indications, scores of boys and girls will have secured this fine Wheel before their 
summer vacation is more than fairly begun. They will have a rare vacation. Any COMPANION 
subscriber obtaining 20 new subscribers to Tur Companion between June 11 and August 20, 1891, 
will be entitled to the Bicycle. 

In case any one should not complete this list of twenty new subscribers to TuE CoMPANION by 
August 20th, he will, of course, be entitled to select a premium for each new subscriber sent. 

In order to take advantage of this offer, the one sending us the twenty new subscribers must 
be himself a subscriber to THe Youru’s Comranion; and he must otherwise comply with the 
regulation set forth on page 556 of our last October Premium List. 

Description. This is the best-made Boys’ and Girls’ Safety Bicycle we have ever seen. 
The Wheels are twenty-six inches in diameter, with Crescent Rim, Moulded Rubber Tires, 
Direct Spokes and Adjustable Cone Bearings. The Bicycle has a Plunger Brake and Adjustable 
Suspension Saddle. The Frame and Wheels are enamelled; all the other parts are nickel-plated. 
Is fitted with Saddle Bag, Wrench and Oil-can. The Rod extending from Saddle Post to 
Steering Head is readily removable, thus adapting the machine for the use of girls. 

This Offer expires August 20, 1891. All lists must be completed on or before that day. Send 
for the ‘‘Hélps.’’ Don’t delay. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 





National Souvenir Spoons 





Faneuil Hall, 
“The Cradle of 


American Liberty.” 









Two Souvenir Spoons of National interest, one Commemo- 
rating the Discovery, the other the Independence, of our Country. 

These Spoons are made in the popular “Afternoon Tea” size. 
Ask any Jeweler to show them to you. 


SEE cur former advertisements in THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. — Orange Spoons 
(5 Artistic Designs) March 26th and April 3oth. Butter Spreaders, June 11th. 


TOWLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Silversmiths. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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How Horseshoe Nails are Made. 


E. VERY Companion reader who lives in the country or has. visited there, 

* will recognize the familiar sceaie“in the picture of the Vilkige Black- 
Lt will gall toumind prany 
pleasant memories of youthful days when’von saw the iron.rod: placed among 


smith on the upper right-hand corner. of this. page. 


the blazing coals and watched the. process of making: Horseslide" Nails, 
and perhaps you were allowed to-pump the bellows while‘ the iron. was 
becoming hot enough to forge; and when it was placed upon the anvil, 
how the sparks ,would fly as.the rod was hammered6ut and..shaped into 
a perfect nail. us 


the particles of metal closely together, and made a firm,.compact nail; but 


This process of making n tils was right because i M elded all 
t _ 


it was slow work-for the Blacksmith. 


general idea of the machine of the 


PHE OTHER .PICTURE gives. a 
Purnam NaAit Co., for! making Horseshoe Nails. It is* the ‘only 
machine in the world which precisely imitatessthe -hand process. 


see how the 


You can 
rit coming from the coftlon the right enters the forge, where it 
s heated to the welding point by purified gas, then passes. through and out 
on the other side, where it is carried, between four hammers which strike 
ilternately.—two horizontally, and two vertically. Whe» the nail*is:shaped 
nd sufficiently hammered so as to.weld all the particles of metal closely 
to ether itis cut off. 


ished, thus completing a perfect nail, and one that can 


“Never Split, Sliver or Break.” 


Aftetward these nails are hammer-pointed and _pol- 





There are some other kinds of Horseshoe Nails that are made by machiner 
by rolling, pressing or shearing: blanks thus atnteitietnntinn 
This process separates the fibres of the metal, and S ee 
is directly opposite to the principle of Hot-Forging as in the old-time hand-1 
nail. You can sti sh s e of these ul nails by a slight ridge along the s 
near the point, und iy times you can pry the nail apart with your finger-nail thus 


a ; In some other nails this ridge does not appear, but 
u AW is all 


hidden and when driven into the hard hi 


the 





more dangerous because it 
is certain to do some injury 

Some smiths practise a false economy and use these cheap nails, but as it takes but 
4 quarter of a pound to shoe a horse, they cannot save more than a cent on each shoe- 
ing. ARE YOU A HORSE-OWNER? If so, are you not willing to pay the extra 
cent and have the best? Make ths proposition to your blacksmith. 





DANCEROUS NAILS. 

























































































CITY HEADS. 


TURF NAILS 

The Putnam Nail is the only Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed 

Horse Nail in the World. In its manufacture the old hand pro- 
cess is imitated and followed. 

It is FORGED to a POINT from the end sh 

VELDING HEAT, then polished by the WATER process, n AC > 


s HAMMER-POINTED 


of the best Swe 


posterous for a firm who make a nail by cold-rolling 
* a nail or to ute the old hand process. Such a claim ¢ 
» imitate t eive the public 


The Truth is in the Nail and it speaks more forcibly than 
misrepresentations of imitating rivals. 

See that Your Horse is shod with Putnam Nails, the only 
Hot-Forged, therefore the only safe nails to drive. 
For sale by all dealers in Horseshoe Nails. FE Ss, Ps 
Sample free by mail. 


act reproduction of the original painting owned 


} r Na 
y Vai 


This Beautiful Colored Picture 


FREE. 


Size 21x13 inches. A charming sub- 
ject for the walls of any Parlor, Library or 
Chamber. It will be sent without any ad- 
vertising, to any one who will find out from 
all the Blacksmiths in their neighborhood 
what kind of Horseshoe Nails they use, 

send us this information with the 





names of the Blacksmiths, and ro cts 
| n ste DS nav fo soste > r ci 

| amps to pay for postage and packing 
| It will be sold for $2.00, or sent free as 
1 Address, 





ve described 





| = He Be ‘at 


|'PUTNAM NAIL CO.. ACG Boston, Mass. 
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